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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


[* is a fact that in July, 1888, immediately after the election of 

Mr. Quay as Chairman of the National Republican Commit- 
tee, General Harrison disclaimed all responsibility for that 
proceeding, and declared that Mr. Quay would not derive 
from it a controlling influence over the hoped-for Republican 
Administration. Presuming, as we do, both the candor and truth- 
fulness of General Harrison at that time, it has always been a 
cause for wonder why, when the new Administration was formed, 
those disclaimers were found empty, aud Mr. Quay’s influence 
proved to be so great. It is a fact known to many that he was 
treacherous to the Republican cause in New York City, and that, 
if it had not been for the exertions of other Republicans in that 
field, the electoral vote of the State would have been given to Mr. 
Cleveland. General Harrison must have known this, and must 
have felt that his declarations of July as to his relations with Mr. 
Quay were not altered in the direction of a greater confidence by 
this knowledge, yet he deliberately handed over the State of 
Pennsylvania to him, and has deferred to him, in many instances, 
to a degree which has astonished and confounded those who hoped 
for the Administration’s success. 

The Philadelphia Times, (April 10), contains, in an editorial 
article on Mr. Lea’s letter, the following paragraph : 

“We do not refer to the public pledges which figure as campaign rub- 
bish for simpletons, but to the practical pledges which Harrison made to Quay and 
his surroundings when his election trembled in the balance ; pledges which, whether 
expressed or implied, admit of no default.” 

What is implied in these lines? What “ pledges”’ were made 
when the “ election trembled in the balance” y Is it true, as has 
been rumored, that Mr. Quay used his position as Chairman, to 
threaten to “dump” the Republican cause, if General Harrison 
would not promise him certain power and “ patronage’’? Did he 
demand the absolute control of Pennsylvania? The President 
has been reported more than once as saying that he must satisfy 
Mr. Quay, even when other gentlemen had a better claim to be 
obliged, and the boast of Mr. Quay himself in a certain case was 
reported to be that the President “ could not well avoid” compli- 
ance with his wishes. How much of significance is contained in 
the paragraph of the Times? we ask. 





AN “ open letter’’ of Mr. Henry C. Lea to President Harrison 
has been made public this week, and is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. Mr. Lea is a citizen who acts independently and candidly, 
upon the convictions which he entertains in respect to public af- 
fairs, and his letter therefore means precisely what it says,—no 
more, no less. Doubtless the writing of it was a painful duty, 
and all the more because Mr. Lea was one of those who helped to 
make General Harrison President, relying on what he knew of his 
character and career, and looking forward to an Administration 
which should express the higher aims and broader statesmanship 
of the Republican party. That this hope is disappointed, and the 
Administration is found to be, after all, contaminated and 
smirched by Quayism, is a disappointment, indeed, which Mr. 
Lea expresses in his usual direct and unmistakable English. The 
letter will be widely read, and will be, as well, the subject of com- 
ment and controversy, but its general truth,—unfortunately,—is 
not open to serious dispute. 





IN the midst of all the other scandals comes the statement, 
made by Mr. H. P. Crowell of Philadelphia, who was one of the 
disbursing agents of the liquor-dealers in the campaign against the 
Prohibition Amendment last June, that he paid from the great 
corruption fund which was then raised, large sums to various 
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‘dominant leaders” in the Republican party, among others to 
Mr. Quay. This was money, as it seems, both to purchase their 
influence, and to be expended by them for the defeat of the 
Amendment. Mr. Crowell is a well-known business man of this 
city, and his statement in regard to the matter, made with much 
detail (under the supposition that he was giving“ points” to the 
anti-Prohibition campaign in Nebraska), leaves no room for doubt 
as to its correctness. And in a letter written on the Ist instant to 
the interviewer who drew the facts from him (and who really 
represented the Prohibition Voice, of New York), Mr. Crowell ad- 
monishes him that “a part of it should be kept secret, and not used 
as I give it to you. That was about our U. S. Senator. Should you 
make use of that in connection with my name, it would do me a 
great injury, and if it got to his ears would be the means of doing 
your cause a great deal of harm.” 

Getting to “ his ears”? means, of course, Mr. Quay’sears. We 
fear that the disclosure has got there. But as other and even 
more serious matters remain unanswered, this will also, no doubt, 
in the hope that the people of Pennsylvania are so devoid both 
of honor and courage that they will not wring the political neck 
of a “dominant leader,” even when they find him corrupt in 
every relation of public life. 





IN an address at Bradford, a few daysago, Hon. Lewis Emery, 
Jr., one of the best known citizens of Pennsylvania, charged that 
Mr. Delamater, who is to be made the “ Republican candidate ” 
for Governor by Mr. Quay, had purchased his election to the 
State Senate, (1886), and then had bribed to silence persons who 
were about to make the fact public. The truth of these state- 
ments Mr. Emery declared himself ready to prove in a court of 
justice. 

Naturally there has been some eagerness to hear Mr. Dela- 
mater’s reply to this. The answer given, it seems, is not even a 
denial. The Philadelphia papers of Wednesday report him as 
saying that hé would “ leave the answer to be made by the people 
of the Northwestern section of the State,”—meaning, apparently, 
that if he “‘ got the delegates” this would be evidence that he 
need not make defense to the charges of bribery and perjury ! 

There is some uneasiness apparent among the Democrats lest 
Mr. Emery’s attack should prove to be made prematurely, for 
their purposes. They do not want Mr. Delamater driven off 
the track. We presume Mr. Emery was endeavoring, first, to 
serve his own party. And if it be the Democratic purpose to run 
Mr. William A. Wallace as their candidate, it makes very little 
odds when or where the explosions of the campaign occur. 


It is given out at Washington that Mr. Blaine has proposed to 
the Ways and Means Committee the insertion of a clause in the 
Tariff bill, or its passage as a separate measure, providing for the 
possibility of ‘ unlimited reciprocity ” in trade with all the other 
nations of our hemisphere. The suggested clause is printed as fol- 
lows : 

“ That the President of the United States shall, by proclamation, declare 
the ports of the United States free to all the products of any nation of the 
American Hemisphere upon which no export duties are imposed, whenever 
and so long as such nation shall admit to its ports free of all national, pro- 
vincial, (State), municipal, and other taxes, cornmeal and other breadstuffs, 
preserved meats, fish, vegetables, and fruits, rice and other provisions, in- 
cluding all articles of food, lumber, including furniture and all other articles 
of wood, agricultural implements and machinery, mining machinery, steel 
rails, locomotives, railway cars, street cars, refined petroleum, and such other 
fabrics and products of the United States as may be agreed upon, provided, 
however, that this concession shall apply only to merchandise transported in 
vessels constructed in American waters.” 
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various issues of the Tariff measure, we have no doubt it will be 
proposed as a separate bill, and that there will be abundant time 
to talk it over before it actually becomes a law. 

Mr. Blaine will recall, of course, the series of reciprocity treat- 
ies which his immediate successor, Mr. Frelinghuysen, negotiated, 
and will recall also the fact that none of them were confirmed by 
the Senate, except one with Mexico, and that the necessary legis- 
lation to carry it out was refused by the House. The fatal defect 
which appeared in the business then,—aside from any other de- 
fects,—was that all the independent States of America are tied 
down by “ most-favored nation ” clauses in their treaties of com- 
merce with England, France, and Germany. All they agree to 
concede to us, they at once concede to our commercial rivals, and 
that without any farther negotiations. In establishing entire free- 
dom of trade with us, they concede the same freedom with Europe. 
This was well illustrated in the Mexican case. The English were 
very anxious for that treaty, for it just coincided with their own 
resumption of diplomatic and commercial relations with that 
country, and Mexico had promised them in their new treaty all the 
favors she might accord to us. 

If, then, the case remains as it was in President Arthur’s time, 
we should gain nothing, apparently, by the proposed legislation, 
for it is special arrangements with our neighbors that we want, if 
we want anything. Undoubtedly, the right way to go about the 
business is to use entrance to our sugar market as the means of 
procuring better commercial terms from sugar-raising countries. 


THE Senate has passed Mr. Edmunds’s modification of Mr. 
Sherman’s bill for the suppression of Trusts, with but one dis- 
senting vote. It is better than the Sherman bill in that it confines 
the action of the national courts more closely to the limits pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. It is not aimed vaguely at ‘‘ combina- 
tions to increase or reduce prices,” but at such combinations in re- 
lation to trade between theStatesan4d with foreign countries. But 
even here it goes very much farther than legislation should try to 
go, as the experience of England shows. It may be a tradition of 
our lawyers that the state can interfere with agreements among 
producers as “in restraint of trade,” bat it will be found in fact 
that such combinations can be suppressed only when they involve 
measures in open violation of charter restrictions. 

Much the same may be said of the Butterworth bill, now be- 
fore the House with a favorable report from the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, to suppress dealing in “ options” and “ futures” by im- 
posing a special tax on such transactions, If the supporters of the 
bill will study the operations of the laws against usury, and the 
evasions by which they were made of none effect through the pub- 
lic opinion of the business community being all on the other side, 
they will learn a somewhat humiliating lesson as to the impotency 
of legislation to put down abuses of this kind. Until the average 
man is convinced of the wrongfulness of betting in any and every 
shape, it will not be possible to forbid betting on the future price 
of wheat and pork. All that the bill will effect is a change in the 
terms used in making the bet. 
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contrary in the face of such precedents as the conduct of the Eng- 
lish Roman Catholics generally in acknowledging Queen Eliza- 
beth after her excommunication by the Pope. Yet the new con- 
stitution of Idaho makes no distinction. It holds every member 
of the sect responsible for the actions of a small minority,—not 
ten per cent. in all,—even though he may disapprove of that prac- 
tice, and may regard the laws of Idaho as settling the question 
for him and all who live in the State. The original law for the 
suppression of Polygamy in Utah was declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court for going not so far as this; and what the 
national constitution forbids to the Nation, Congress should not 
formally approve in the action of a Territory asking to become a 
State. 

Besides this, there is the danger of the precedent. If we go 
on setting aside this maxim and that which have been thrown 
around religious liberty, we shall soon get rid of all,—like Cow- 
per’s Mohammedans who discovered that the prohibition against 
pork could not be held to apply each to his favorite part of the car- 
cass, so that at last they had eaten the whole pig. 

Of course it will be said that nothing less than this would 
avail to guard the new State against the dangers of coming under 
control of the Polygamists. That is a very good reason for keep- 
ing it under national control as a Territory, until this question of 
Polygamy has been disposed of. It is evidence that there are forces 
inside the sect which are working for its abolition by a change of 
policy, that President Woodruff at the annual Conference of the 
Church has had to come forward witha declaration that the day 
of revelationsis past. This no doubt was in answer to the hopes 
of those who have been saying that as Polygamy was enjoined by 
a revelation, so it might be got rid of in the same way. The move 
was a desperate one, for it involved nothing less than the aband- 
onment of the claim that the Church of the Latter-Day Saints, and 
it alone, corresponded to the very letter with the Church of the 
Apostolic age, in having apostles, miraculous gifts, and constant 
revelations. But the move will not accomplish anything, as in- 
deed it is an absurdity in itself. Nothing but a revelation could 
warrant such a declaration, and President Woodruff denies hay- 
ing had any in making it. 





Ir seems probable that the House and the Senate may have 
some pretty disagreements at this session. One of these is with 
regard to Silver, as the House favors Mr. Windom’s plan with its 
own alterations to that adopted by the Senate. In this it is quite 
right, although it certainly did not improve that bill by striking 
out the clause repealing the requirement of the Bland Act for the 
coinage of seventy two cent dollars. 

Another is as to the proper character of the measure for the 
relief of the old soldiers who have become dependent. The House 
evidently means to pass its own bill, which puts everybody on the 
Pension List who served in the Army and is above sixty-two years 
of age. That bill came within a few votes last week of the two- 
thirds majority required for its discussion out of course, although 
its principle was formally rejected by the Senate in discussing its 
own measure. In this case we hope the Senate will prevail. It 
is to be noticed that the support given to this and to the private 
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THE House has passed the bill for the admission of Idaho as 
a State of the Union. In the debate the Democrats objected, and 
with much justice, to the clause of the constitution which enacts 
the disfranchisement of any one who is a member of or contrib- 
utes to the support of any body or sect which teaches Polygamy. 
This clause is treading upon dangerous ground, as it abandons the 
rule that the state is to be tolerant of opinions until in some way 
these are reduced to practices which violate the laws. Polygamy 
is but one part, and is relatively a very small part, of the teach- 
ings of the Church of the “ Latter-Day Saints.” It is notorious 
that many of the converts made in Europe come to this country 
without any idea of the existence of the practice ; and they might 
feel bound to conform to the Church in other matters without ap- 
proving of this. At any rate the law has no right to assume the 


pension bills which have passed the House is by no means limited 
to the Republican party, although the opposition newspapers have 
done their best to represent them as party measures. When a 
Missouri Democrat took the floor to denounce any farther exten- 
sion of the Pension List, and to assail the Grand Army, the speech 
was answered by members of his own party with very great vigor. 
But when the vote was taken on the Dependent Pensions bill, only 
three Southern Democrats voted for consideration, two of these 
being from border States; while six Northern Democrats and one 
Republican voted in the negative. 

A measure on which both parties and both branches ought to 
be united is the bill to grant American copyright to foreign auth- 
ors under specified conditions. But we do not hear of it since it 
was reported to the House, and it is hinted that asin the last Con- 
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gress, it will be lost through the pressure of other business. This 
will be another serious blunder on the part of the majority, if it 
be true. The Republican party has a large constituency which 
has more faith in measures for the diffusion of intelligence and the 
support of literature than in any of the bills which ordinarily oc- 
cupy Congress. This constituency is made up of the elements 
which most easily fall away from the party, when they are satis- 
fied that its only ideal is that of a rich America under Republican 
control, They want evidence of its having broader ideals than 
this to attach them to the party. The passage of the Biair bill 
would have helped to this end. Since that has failed, the Copy- 
right bill becomes a measure of prime importance to the party, 
and if it be postponed for any other legislation, however important, 
this will tend to confirm their suspicion that the party cares for 
nothing but what the capitalists and politicians want of it. 











As we live now in the splendid age of the most brilliant polit- 
ical leadership, there should be Republican successes all along the 
line. When genius commands, victory should come forth. What, 
then, is the record of the recent elections ? 

In Rhode Island, under the rule which requires a inajority of 
votes to elect, it has been much in doubt which of the two parties 
will have a majority in the Legislature on joint-ballot, and upon 
this depends the choice of the State officials, as these also have 
not obtained majorities, although the Democratic candidates have 
a small plurality. At this writing the chances seem to favor the 
Democrats. The Prohibitionist vote seems to have been very 
small, and the effect of that struggle is wearing off. 

In Jersey City a considerable body of self-respecting Demo- 
crats united with the Republicans in the attempt to overthrow the 
rule of the Ring, which is responsible for the shameful ballot-box 
stuffing in Hudson county. But Republican apathy was too much 
for them. The Ring seems to have polled every vote it could con- 
tro], while the vote against it reached only the proportions ex- 
pected in an off-year. 

In Ohio it was expected that the misdeeds of the Democratic 
legislature would secure a general rally in the local elections as a 
demonstration. But nothing of the sort is visible. A few places 
passed from Democratic to Republican control, but not one of 
these is an important town, and they are more than balanced by 
Democratic gains in places of importance. Cause again: Repub- 
lican apathy. 

In Indianapolis it might be supposed that Mr. Harrison’s 
careful selection of his friends and neighbors for public office 
would have secured his party a splendid majority in the city 
election. But the city gave the Democrats a majority ; and while 
the Republicans have made some gains in the rural communities, 
—or expect they will be found to have done so, the despatches 
say,—the Democrats make large gains in the cities of the State. 

In Helena, the home of the President’s son, where a Repub- 
lican majority was so much needed to strengthen before the Sen- 
ate the case of the contestants for the United States Senatorships, 
the usual Republican majority has disappeared, and the Demo- 
crats have obtained the control of the City government. 

The chapter seems monotonous. 





IT was a sign of the times when a California millionaire pro- 
posed in the Senate to lend the national surplus to farmers at a 
low rate of interest. Mr. Ingalls, on behalf of the Wage-Workers’ 
Alliance, has presented another bill, which proposes that the Na- 
tion shall become a banker on the largest scale, with branches at 
its post-offices. Money is to be lent “on security,” of what kinds 
is not said; and when there is a default on the interest, the secur- 
ity is to be sold to pay the loan, The money needed is to be fur- 
nished by the Treasury, while its management is to be controlled 
by a Department of Banking, with one Secretary and four assist- 
ants. We do not suppose that these five gentlemen are to make 
all the loans. Are the post-masters to be entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of deciding who shall be allowed to borrow? The 
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scheme has the air of being a fresh attempt to float the Green- 
back theory, but it certainly is the weakest and least practical 
proposal we have heard from that quarter. 

Mr. Stanford’s proposal has much more support behind it, and 
curiously enough it has gained some strength from the proposals 
of Mr. Balfour to enable the Irish tenants to become owners of 
their lands through advances made on the credit of the British 
Government. It is said that if twenty per cent. less than the 
present rent, when paid for thirty years, will suffice to convert 
the Irish tenant into a land-owner, through the difference of the 
rate at which the Government can borrow and that which exists 
for private borrowers, why not avail ourselves of the same prin- 
ciple to convert our mortgaged farmers into actual instead of 
nominal owners? One difference is that Irish land is a very small 
investment in comparison with the collective wealth of the 
United Kingdom, and the British Government would take little 
risk of impairing its credit in undertaking its transfer on the 
terms proposed. It would be very different if it undertook a 
transaction which might involve all the real estate of the two isl- 
ands; and Mr. Stanford’s bill would involve the Nation in still 
heavier risks than this. No surplus and no credit would avail to 
enable us to carry that burden. 

What the farmers do want is some equivalent for the Land 
Banks of Europe, which would enable them to borrow on much 
more reasonable terms than their present mortgages. It is our 
misfortune that our banking system has learned nothing and bor- 
rowed nothing from any system but that of England, even the ad- 
mirable Scotch system having no instruction for our bankers. 





NEW JERSEY evidently is in a very bad way for revenue. The 
Legislature of the State talks of diverting a part of the School 
Fund to pay the current expenses of the State Government, al- 
though the income from that fund is quite insufficient to meet the 
demand for school accommodation, and it is almost impossible to 
raise by local taxation enough to meet the current expenses of a 
very insufficient school-system. In all parts of the State the farm- 
ers are complaining of the burden of taxation, and asking that the 
laws for the taxation of personal property be better enforced and 
even altered to include forms of wealth now exempted. But all 
experience shows that the taxes on personal property fall chiefly 
on people who are too honest to evade them, and on the property 
of widows and of orphans held in trust by trustees and guardians. 
New Jersey is a very fair specimen of an American State. It has 
a fair proportion of. wealth; its population is large; its style of 
government is not unduly expensive. Yetit finds it hard to make 
both ends meet, andits government is obliged to descend to mean- 
nesses to keep down expensesor to get another handful of revenue. 
And at this very time the national legislature is concentrating its 
intelligence upon the problem of getting rid of revenue ! 

That it is not an exceptional State in these respects is shown 
by a study of the school-system in the range of States from Maine 
across to Pennsylvania. As a New Jersey school-superintendent 
shows in the New York Tribune, the increase in the children of 
school age in this tier of our wealthiest States in the decade end- 
ing with 1887 was 16.5 per cent., while the increase in the attend- 
ance was only 5.7 per cent. More than two-thirds of the increase 
is thus left schoolless, the total in Pennsylvania being put by one 
of our superintendents at 325,000 untaught children. Is it strange 
that many educators, like this New Jersey superintendent, begin 
to think the Nation must come to the help of its schools, upon 
which it depends for the intelligence and the virtue of its citizens ? 
He says: 

“T am one of those, not now apparently very numerous I acknowledge, 
who believe the Nation’s public schools, now so inadequately provided for by 
local taxation, should be supported from the public or National treasury. 
This does not mean that the schools should all be centralized under one Na- 
tional head ; merely that the overflowing National resources should go to 
lighten taxation by taking the burden of taxation for schools off from the 
people. I might safely challenge any one, either to find any other solution 
of the problem of the National revenue, or to suggest a safer and better in- 
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vestment than the support of the National school system. It is a question 
that is coming before the people irresistibly, when it comes, and can be set- 
tled in only one way. The failure of the present system of local taxation 
will urge it from one side, and the proper expenditure of large National re- 
sources will compel it from the other side. 

“The fault of the Blair Educational bill is that it is sectional rather than 
National. It is sectional aid, not National aid. The whole country is in 
need of National aid to education.” 





A QUESTION is put by the New York World to a number of 
distinguished persons asking what they “ consider the chief cause 
of poverty in this couutry at the present time?’ This implies 
either that there is more poverty in this country than in others, or 
that there is more now than there used to be, or both. Neither of 
these is true, although the latter is very frequently assumed to be 
true. There never was a time in our history when so few people 
suffered from the absolute necessaries of life, or even of those con- 
ventional necessaries, want of which we call poverty. And there 
is no country of the world in which there is so little of this kind of 
suffering as in America, although we have thrown on our hands 
every week a mass of the poverty of Europe in the immigration 
of its unskilled labor, and although it takes some little time to find 
employment for it. 

As there is nothing exceptional as regards either time or place 
in the matter, the question really becomes the general one: Why 
does poverty exist within the social system? Relative poverty is 
as unavoidable as that there should be some people of shorter 
stature than others. Relative poverty is no more than coming 
short of the average of social prosperity. And until men become 
equal in their capacity for effurt and for acquisition, there will be 
a half which falls behind the other half in the race. But the pov- 
erty which implies want,—the normal condition of the savage 
races everywhere,—is abnormal in civilized society. Where it is 
not traceable to vice or thriftlessness, it is the fault of society itself, 
which has not secured free play to the natural laws of production 
and distribution. As yet no country has really mastered those 
laws in all their breadth, and one of the greatest obstacles to their 
doing so has been the long prevalence of the false theories of eco- 
nomic order which constitute the staple of English Political 
Economy. 





THE newspapers of New York are now assuming towards the 
Chicago Exhibition that amiable attitude which they displayed 
toward the Centennial of 1876 until it was an assured success, 
Every small dissention and difficulty in the way of making the 
Exhibition of 1892 a prosperous undertaking is carefully reported 
and magnified, on the principle that the Western city is not to be 
forgiven for the offense of having rivalled ‘“‘the metropolis” suc- 
cessfully. At one time Chicago was little better than a Western 
suburb of New York,—the chief Western agency for the distribu- 
tion of the goods of New York importers. But in the last twenty 
years the city has changed its character completely. It has at- 
tained to an independent business existence through the rapid de- 
velopment of its local industries, and it no longer sneezes when- 
ever New York takes snuff. This fact first dawned on the New 
Yorkers when they found that the money they sent West to pay 
for pork and grain no longer came back to them in payment for 
dry-goods and hard-wares, but was kept in the West. And now 
that Chicago assumes to be every bit as good as its rival on the 
sea-board, this is resented as a fresh instance of what an upstart 
it has become in later years. 





THE Presbyterians of New York State have begun an agita- 
tion against the complete secularization of the Public Schools, 
which has taken place in most parts of that State ; and the Metho- 
dists have promised them their hearty codperation. Not only 
have the Bible and all other religious text-books been excluded 
from the teaching, but there has been what seems a systematic ef- 
fort to indoctrinate first the teachers and then the children with 
the theories of the new materialistic or semi-materialistic philo- 
sophy of Bain and Spencer. The pretence that the school-policy 
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has been adjusted to suit the Roman Catholics, who object to the 
reading of the Protestant (or any other) Bible, hardly can be 
made good in this case, and the Churches are awakening to the 
fact that six days of that kind of teaching are not to be 
counteracted by an hour of Sunday school on the seventh. 
The Synod of New York has appointed a Committee of Con- 
ference with representatives of other Christian Churches, and 
the Methodist Conference, after strongly affirming the Christian 
character of the American State, responded by appointing the 
committee asked for. This action is the expression of a growing 
discontent with the position of the schools of the State since the 
character of their teaching on these subjects came to be under- 
stood. 





THERE seems to be something of a break among the Repub- 
licans of Iowa as to the wisdom of continuing the Prohibitory law 
in that State, although the Republicans of the Legislature have 
voted down a proposal for its repeal. As they were elected on 
the Prohibitory platform, no other course was honorably open to 
them ; but it is felt that the law is a burden which has cost the 
party many losses and may cost it still more in the future. If the 
Prohibitionists had stood by them, the case would have been differ- 
ent. But the Third Party thinks itself emancipated from any ob- 
ligations to the Republicans through the admitted failure to have 
the law enforced in the cities; and it is just in those cities that 
the Republican policy has caused the greatest dissatisfaction and 
has most weakened the party. 

We so reason to suppose that the Republicans could have 
done better than they have. Prohibition never has been enforced 
in a city of any size, either East or West. The claim that it has 
been so in Kansas is refuted by the last number of the National 
Temperance Advocate, which furnishes ample evidence to the con- 
trary from resident members of its own party. The only practi- 
cal solution of the problem must be one which recognizes the dif- 
ference between the rural and the urban districts of the State in 
this respect, and enables each to deal with the question according 
to its own lights under general regulation. The likelihood is that 
Prohibition will give way to Local Option and High License, 
either through the Republican party yielding the point, or through 
the Democrats getting entire control of the State government. 
Nothing but the holding over of a large number of Republican 
Senators prevented a complete transfer of power after the last 
election, and the repeal of the law. 





In Wisconsin the School system has become a fighting ques- 
tion in politics, through the passage of a Compulsory Education 
law by the Republican majority in the Legislature. This law not 
only requires all children of school-age to attend school for a speci- 
fied number of weeks, but it vests in the State authorities the 
right to decide whether a private or parochial school shall be re- 
garded as equally good with a public school, and it forbids them 
to extend this recognition to any school which does not teach the 
English language and American history for at least twelve weeks 
of each school-year. It is this provision which has given offense 
to both the Germans and Roman Catholics, the latter especially ob- 
jecting to the discretion thus vested, and the former to the require- 
ment that English shall be taught. Already the defection of the 
Germans of Milwaukee has given that city into the hands of the 
Democrats ; but there isa good deal of protest from Democrats of 
American birth against committing the party to opposition to the 
law. 

Wisconsin is not quite so polyglott as Pennsylvania, where 
somebody has counted twenty-nine languages. But it was said 
some years ago that the Message of the Governor had been printed 
in eight languages in order to reach the whole people. Sucha 
state of things might continue in a country like Switzerland, where 
the separate Cantons have but little commercial intercourse, and 
each governs itself. But it is impossible in a modern American 
State, and some language must be chosen and established among 
the people by educational methods. If the foreign element is not 
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forward as its rival—German, Bohemian, or Norwegian—and let 
the majority wake its choice. 


THE Maryland Legislature has adjourned after a session full 
of disappointments to all who looked for a real reform of the evils 
which are afflicting the State. There has been a pretense of re- 
formatory legislation as regards both High License and the Elec- 
tion laws, but hardly more; and in some respects the new legis- 
lation cannot but have the tendency to strengthen the hands of 
the Gorman Ring. The new excise law imposes a license charge 
much too low to effect any reduction of the number of licensed 
places. It is so low indeed that our Philadelphia brewers are of- 
fering to pay it for any saloon which will give them its whole 
custom for the coming year. This gives no hope of any diminu- 
tion of the power of the Liquor interest in the politics of the 
State, and that interest is in the closest alliance with the Gorman 
faction. 

The only sign of better things is the widespread indignation 
with the gross mismanagement brought to light by the defalcation 
of the State Treasurer. The law makes it the business uf the Gov- 
ernor to examine the accounts and assets of the Treasurer twice 
a year. It is admitted that Gov. Jackson has never done any- 
thing of the kind, and the loss incurred by the State by his negli- 
gence is so heavy as to affect the tax-rate. This probably will 
cause the loss of many farmers’ votes in the next election, and the 
Baltimore Sun is so alarmed by the prospect that it has raised a 
ery for ‘‘new men and new measures” for the Democratic party, 
denouncing the Legislature for its evasion of the problem of elec- 
tion reform, and declaring that unless there be a change of policy, 
there soon will be as many “ kickers’ in the party as regulars. It 
is possible that the defalcation will prove a happy event for the 
State, in leading to either a change of Democratic leaders or the 
overthrow of the party. 





THE prospect that the Tariff drafted by the majority of the 
Ways and Means committee may become a law is by no means 
pleasant to the farming population of Canada. More than two- 
thirds of the exports of the Dominion seek American markets, 
and the increase of the duties on farm-produce would both diminu- 
ish the amount of such exports and would reduce very heavily 
the profits on such as still continued to cross the line. Hence the 
boldness of the advocates of Commercial Union on that side of the 
border, as shown by the presentation of resolutions in favor of 
that policy in both the Dominion and one of the provincial parlia- 
ments. 

For a long time past there has been a feeling that some kind 
of change must come in the relations of the two countries; and 
the proposal to enact a much heavier protection for American 
farming has precipitated matters. Should we refuse to establish 
‘“‘ unlimited ” or any other kind of reciprocity in trade, the result 
would be a great increase of force in the movement for “ annex- 
ution,” as the Canadian loves to call admission into the Union. 
But the present Ministry will make no move towards either if it 
can help it. 





THE proposed Irish Land Purchase bill continues to meet the 
fire of English criticism, by far the ablest attack upon it thus far 
being that of Lord Randolph Churchill in the Morning Post. He 
very properly objects that no arrangement of the kind proposed 
should be made without the agreement of the Irish people. As it 
is not the Tory policy to ascertain Ireland’s consent through a na- 
tional parliament, he thinks the bill should have been preceded 
by the establishment of local government in Ireland, and that the 
acceptance of the arrangement should have been secured from the 
council of each district before allowing it to go into operation 
within it. In the absence of the guarantee for good faith which 
this would furnish, he sees no safety for the Treasury. What 
could the Government do, if 180,000 Irish tenants went into a 
strike against the payments required by the plan? In that case 





the public schools are to be closed, the poor-houses are to be 
emptied, the asylums are to be wound up, salaries of local officials 
are to cease, the making and repair of roads and bridges are to be 
suspended, and the whole business of local government is to be 
diminished to the extent of $4,250 000 a year. In the meantime 
the State will have the job of collecting its debts, enforcing legal 
process upon 180,000 tenants, and assessing and collecting a direct 
tax from the people. 

The Dublin Express, the organ of the Irish landlords, deplores 
the introduction of the bill, on the ground that it is much more 
likely to hurt that class than to helpthem. As is well known, 
the landlords as a rule are heavily burdened with debt,—the ef- 
fect of their aping the style of living common with their class in 
Great Britain. In many cases their estates are so heavily mort- 
gaged that nothing but the unlikelihood of getting anything by 
the change prevents foreclosures. The Express has the candor to 
confess its fears that its constituents will be put at the mercy of 
their creditors after the passage of any bill which enables the land- 
lord to get anything for his lands. ‘‘ When a market is opened,— 
as it will be, should Mr. Balfour’s scheme come into operation,— 
indebted landlords will be compelled by their creditors to realize 
all that is realizable on their estates.” It deplores this as certain 
to deprive Ireland of the benefit of having ‘a resident and loval 
gentry,” who are sure to be “ tempted and even compelled to sell 
their estates and depart.” United Ireland contrasts this new atti- 
tude of the Express with its furious denunciations of the tenants 
for not being willing to pay off their creditors at whatever sacri- 
fice. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
NEw YORK. 

if would be satisfactory to be able to record an increase in busi- 

ness on the Stock Exchange, but that is hardly possible. The 
opinion is gaining ground, however, that the stagnation cannot 
last much longer, for one side or the other will have to give way. 
Either the holders of stocks will throw them over in sheer disgust, 
so causing a break in the market; or there will be a buying move- 
ment started among the big bull interests which will start a gen- 
eral rise of the market. 

Much interest has been aroused by the very open attitude as- 
sumed by Mr. Gould in regard to the attempts to reorganize the 
Inter-State Association. There is no other inference than that Mr. 
Gould is a bear on the market; but it is very rare that he declares 
himself openly that way. Indeed it is not his public utterances 
this time which so stirred up Wall street ; they are those of his 
son George. But George says he expresses his father’s opinions, 
and those who are near to Mr. Gould know that it is true, since 
what George Gould said publicly his father has been talking pri- 
vately for some time past. In brief, Mr. Gould says he will be no 
party to any new Association, nor will he codperate in restoring 
rates in the West, so long as the Union Pacific-Northwest alli- 
ance continues. This is his alleged grievance, and he will consent 
to nothing in the line of harmony while it lasts. 

This alliance was referred to in last week’s article, and the re- 
mark was then made that it would “ be interesting to observe how 
the Association will get along with it.” The members of the As- 
sociation met, and a long printed document was submitted by 
Chairman Walker, and a shorter one by other gentlemen. Acom- 
mittee was appointed, and then the members went home and took 
the documents with them to digest their contents at leisure, 
There the matter stands, and probably will for some time to come. 
Mr. Gould had made his declaration, which put a new face on the 
situation, and the gentlemen have to consider what will be the 
good of the Association with the Gould systems of roads left out. 

As soon as this meeting broke up, the passenger agents met 
and proceeded to discuss the serious position of the western pas- 
senger service with nearly every rate on the schedule cut. Here 
again the attitude of the Missouri Pacific became a stumbling 
block, and it was proposed as a last resort to recognize the Pas- 
senger Association with the Missouri Pacific left out. The value 
of the Association would not be great with that gap in it, but prob- 
ably it would be nearly as valuable as most of the other Associa- 
tions. They seem to be ropes of sand, serving sometimes a tem- 
porary purpose and then going to pieces. 

The break-up of the Inter-State Association is charged on the 
Union Pacific and Northwest people, and of course there is no 
denying that the traffic contract they made was an actual repu- 
diation of the Association. The managers of the companies ac- 
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knowledged as much, and justified it by saying that such associa- 
tions only continued so long as it was profitable to both parties 
to continue them. They found it was more profitable to make 
their own combination. It must be remembered that by the laws 
governing the Union Pacific Company, which company is differ- 
ent from other corporations in having a Government charter, it is 
legally bound to give all connecting lines equal facilities in the 
inter-change of business. Every road must be treated alike, the 
idea being that the Union Pacific was to be a great highway across 
the continent (in connection with the Central Pacific), which the 
railroad systems east of it would all contribute to and receive 
from. 

For a number of years after the Union Pacific was built, only 
three roads connected with it at Omaha, viz., the Northwest, 
Rock Island,and C.B. & Q. These three formed what was known 
as the Iowa pool, and they were beautifully harmonious. They 
divided the business derived from the U. P. equitably, there be- 
ing few to divide it amongst, and it was very profitable. Then 
one day Mr. Gould stirred up the happy family by thrusting up to 
Omaha a branch of the Wabash, and claiming a share of the pud- 
ding! There was much kicking over it, but the Wabash finally 
had to be admitted as a member of the pool, and get its assigned 
share of the common revenue whether it carried the traffic or not. 
After this invasion other lines came in, as the Missouri Pacific and 
St. Paul, and every new comer reduced the share which went to 
each. The rows were endless. At one time the original members 
tried to form what was called the Tripartite Alliance, which was 
just such an exclusive contract as that with the Northwest, but it 
came to nothing. The other roads fought it, and as it was illegal 
they finally broke it up. ' 

The fate of the Tripartite Alliance is remembered by the 
managers of the Rock Island and other roads now, when they see 
the same thing done with only one road. Hence they say there 
will be no peace until that contract is abrogated and all the con- 
necting roads are treated alike, as the law requires them to be. 

As was said here last week, the Union Pacific sought the com- 
bination as a means of self-preservation, as it gets the use of a 
line to Duluth, and the use of all the Northwestern’s machinery 
for soliciting business without cost to itself. On the face of the 
contract there appears little in it, and it is said other roads may 
come in on the same terms; but there evidently is very much in 
it, or the other roads would not be complaining so much. It is 
well known that the Rock Island and St. Paul people are more 
bitter than is Mr. Gould, but they are not so outspoken. It is 
worth noting that in the Act of 1862, providing for building the 
Union Pacific, there is a clause which directs that any railroad 
company connecting with the U. P. may apply to the President of 
the United States to prescribe the terms on which it shall inter- 
change business. This power has never been invoked. 

When the attitude of Mr. Gould became known in Wall 
street, and it was further whispered that the U. P. company was 
trying to issue more bonds, there was a rush of the traders to sell 
the stock. They did sell it, knocked the price off about two per 
cent., and then, no long stock being shaken out at the moment, 
they bought back their shorts at a loss. 








THE BONDS OF 1891. 


| be may be profitable for Congress not to forget that the 4} per 

cent. bonds are “‘ redeemable” on the 1st day of September, 
1891. They amounted (not counting interest) to very nearly 114 
millions of dollars, at the close of last month. And this is a very 
large sum of money, 

We call attention to these bonds, on two accounts: First, 
while it is true that they are only redeemable at the date named, 
it is true also that their payment at that time has been so thor- 
oughly anticipated, both by the Government and the public, that 
to omit to make it would be substantially a default of a public en- 
gagement, injurious to the credit of the country, and demoraliz- 
ing to its financial order. And second, there is the possibility that, 
with a considerable diminution of the revenue from sugar, and a 
very lavish appropriation of the current receipts of the Treasury 
for a variety of objects, including pensions, there will not be 114 
millions of dollars available for the retirement of these bonds on 
or before the 1st of September next year. 

We say there is the possibility. Perhaps it is more than that. 
The Secretary of the Treasury should know. If the candle is to 
be burned at both ends, Mr. Secretary, will you have the 114 mil- 
lions at the date stated ? 











THE PENSIONS SITUATION. 
HE danger is still great that the people will be enormously and 
most unreasonably burdened by the granting of excessive 
pensions to those who served in the last War, Already the list of 
these pensions surpasses anything in the experience of nations. 
Last year the payments on their account reached 110 millions of 
dollars: for the present and coming years this sum is certain to be 
increa ed, even if the most sweeping measures now proposed 
should be defeated. There is not only need for caution, but there 
is an imperative demand for a courageous check. The nation 
ought not to be beggared, by any unsouud and indefensible system 
of expenditure,—no more with regard to one class of citizens than 
another. 

The real question is: What can be justly asked of the Nation 
with regard to those who served in its armies? If the present 
pensions are enough, judged by a fair standard, they ought not to 
be increased, and the lavish expenditure of the public funds with 
regard to them would be as unjustifiable as it would be on any 
other account. 

What, then, is the just way of looking at the soldiers’ service ? 
Unquestionably, it was demanded of them, in the emergency of 
1861-65, on the ground of public duty. Those who were of the 
military age were called upon, as every country may and does call 
upon the like class of its citizens. If the war had been earlier, or 
later, other men would have been summoned, and many or all of 
the present veterans would have escaped. In the time when the 
war did occur it was they who were required, according to the ac- 
cepted system of government, to bear arms for the common de- 
fense, and in doing it they simply did the duty falling to their 
share. 

Upon no other ground, indeed, can the service of the soldiers 
be justified, either as a measure of government, or as an individual 
act. Ifthe Nation were not entitled to such service from the men 
of fighting age, its conscription laws would be tyrannical : if the 
men did not render the service as an act of public duty, they would 
be no more than mercenaries, serviug for pay, or adventurers, 
shedding blood for their own gratification. No one who recalls 
the days of the War will need to be told that this was thoroughly 
understood then. When the soldiers were called for it was not on 
the ground that they would find the army a place for money-mak- 
ing, but that the Nation needed them for its defense; and when 
the people answered, as they did more than once,— 

“We are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred thousand more ”— 
it was with the swelling heart of a patriotic devotion. 

The money consideration that accompanied the enlistments,— 
the pay and subsistence by the Government; the “ bounties ” 
which were so liberally given everywhere by States, localities, 
committees, and individuals; and the assurance of pensions to 
those who should be disabled, or to the families of those who fell, 
was a distinct matter, intended simply to show the generous and 
hearty support which those not in the field gave to those who 
were sent there. There was no idea that this would be without 
limit. It was never presumed that the pensions would outrun in 
kind and in amount all that had ever been done by the country 
under like circumstances, It was presumed, of course, that they 
would be given, simply, to those who really needed them, and not 
those who were as fully able as other citizens to do without them. 

And here is where the question of pensions presents a distinct 
and easily recognized issue. It impinges upon the simple choice 
between “Dependent” and “Service” payments. That is the 
question before Congress. There is not an unwillingness, enor- 
mous as the pension rolls already are, to refuse the aid of the Na- 
tion to those soldiers who are sick, or disabled, or who are other- 
wise dependent. There is a just objection, on the other hand, to 
giving out the public money simply for account of service. As we 
have already shown, service was a patriotic duty, not a mercenary 
engagement, and the attempt to measure it in money is both futile 
as a process of economics, and degrading as a matter of ethics. 
No true American defended the Union for hire,—much as has been 
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charged to the contrary by the Union’s enemies,—and no true 
American would desire to have the heroic record of 1861-65 
buried beneath a mercenary system of extravagant and unjusti- 
fied pensions,—the greed for the “ almighty dollar” besmirching 
the very colors of the flag. 

One of the most mischievous of ideas is that the revenues of 
the country are so great that extravagant pensions may be justi- 
fied. The fact is that those revenues which are not themselves 
wrongly derived are not a dollar in excess of the country’s—we 
mean the whole people, not simply their Federal system—actual 
needs. Cries against taxation are heard in many quarters, in some 
with reason, and this when there are not enough schools, and 
hardly any good roads, when upon every hand the necessities of 
our local governments outrun their resources. If, under these 
circumstances, the Treasury shall be drained for any unjustified 
purpose, it would be a crime against the Republic, wounding it 
not only now but for all future time. To deplete the Treasury is 
to cripple the proper functions of the government: to pension 
citizens for “service” simply is to entail a burden, and establish a 
precedent, which may make impossible the future defense of the 
country in a time of peril. When the Republic makes the protec- 
tion of its integrity a commercial transaction, we shall not be far 
from the hour of its downfall. 


“ SOCIETY” IN PORT-AU-PRINCE. 
¢¢ TS there anything like ‘ Society ’ in Port-au-Prince ?” is what I 
am asked oftenest since my sojourn in the capital of Hayti. 
A Haytian would say ‘ yes,” emphatically, and resent the seem- 
ing implication of the question. 

The little colony of whites in Port-au-Prince is composed of 
foreign ministers, consuls, and merchants, and represents many 
nationalities. As a rule these men are unaccompanied by their 
families. It is a dreary exile for a white woman, no matter what 
her husband’s position may be, unless she is satisfied with the mo- 
notonous existence some women profess to enjoy in these jungle- 
hidden, suburban villas, where the tinkle of a consumptive little 
fountain is almost the only sound to be heard; for the birds seldom 
sing in Hayti, and even the wrangling of the servants is too far 
from the house to afford a diversion. There are not white women 
enough in the city, even if they were not separated by caste dis- 
tinctions, to keep up anything approximating to a social life. The- 
atres, concerts, or public entertainments of any kind are almost 
unknown. ‘Traveling troupes never visit the island, and local tal- 
ent, if there be any, does not offer to entertain the public. There 
are no libraries,—not even news-stands. Nothing is scarcer than 
good books, even in the homes of the better class, which as a rule 
are in the suburbs, well up the mountain roads, overlooking the 
magnificent scenery of the bay. These villas are set far back from 
the road, and enclosed by a high fence, in which is a wicket-gate. 
The rank, tropical vegetation surrounding them, and the awnings 
shutting in the galleries, make their isolation complete. The 
houses of the better class in town, if not shut in by high walls, are 
entered from an interior court, as a rule, and can be barricaded in 
time of insurrection. There is a French air in their furnishing and 
decorations,—in the abundance of clocks, and mirrors, and in the 
display of gilding. Good pictures, however, are rare. 

There is little dinner-giving on a large scale, save by gentle- 
men to gentlemen at the public cafés. The déjetiner-diner is more 
popular, if ladies are to be of the party, and if the entertainment 
is to be at a private house. The President’s balls and receptions 
are the great social events. They are very much like those given 
in Washington, saving that the guests arrive earlier and depart 
later, and the costumes of the Haytian ladies show a French-Af- 
rican taste. If may be doubted, however,if President Harrison 
could call out more Parisian gowns and more costly ones, than 
President Hyppolite. 

The average ball in Port-au-Prince, a genuine society affair, 
has some interesting characteristics. You are expected to arrive 
about six o’clock in the evening, and to stay until day-break. 
Your host, not your hostess, is the conspicuous personage. She is 
nobody, and nowhere in particular,—that is according to Hayti’s 
code. Your host has selected a few of his gentlemen friends to as- 
sist him in receiving. They meet the guests upon their arrival, 
and escort the ladies to the dressing room, and waiting for them, 
take them down to the grand salon, where the women, young and 
old, are seated around the room and left to themselves, the gentle- 
men congregating out on the galleries until a dance is called, 
when partners are chosen, and the wall-flowers are brought for- 
ward. But the dance over, there is no pleasant gossiping between 





the sexes,—no sitting on the stairs, and all that, but the ladies are 
straightway led back to their seats again and left to meditate or 
chatter among themselves. Two buffets have been set up for the 
occasion; one for the gentlemen,—out on the gallery as a ruie, 
where drinks and cigars are served,—the other near the salon, for 
the ladies ; supplied with light sweet-wines and confections. A 
ball is rather stupid for a woman unless she have a plenty of 
partners. Even the display of fancy hosiery that Haytian belles 
delight in, palls upon the yawning wearers after a time. Sitting 
there, between the dances, they stretch out their slippered feet, 
and the effect of these bright stockings is some compensation for 
the ennui they must endure, that the men so merry outside may 
enjoy their ball. 

The horseback parties up into the mountains are a marked 
feature of Hayti’s better social life. The cavalcade starts off at 
day-break, or perhaps even earlier; the objective point, some 
mountain cabin where the contents of the hampers will be spread, 
and possibly beds* provided for a night or two. Through the heat 
of the day, from nine until four, the party will loll about in the 
dense shade, eatiug fruit, singing songs, and playing cards, the de- 
licious mountain air making it hard for a stranger to believe that 
he is in the Tropics, and to wonder why a sanitarium is not built 
upon these invigorating heights. 

The Haytian gentleman who would express the utmost cour- 
tesy to a stranger in Port-au-Prince, invites him to use his bath,— 
the highest distinction he can offer, and one most gratefully ap- 
preciated, if the stranger is staying at the one hotel of the capital. 
Every Haytian with any claims whatever to respectability even, 
has a bath,—a large swimming bath asa rule, through which the 
clear, cold, mountain stream is running, and in which he dives 
many times a day. These swimming baths are latticed pavilions, 
standing near the villas, their basins some ten or more feet square 
or circular, with broad steps leading down into them. They are 
usually about three feet deep, but sometimes deeper, and are furn- 
ished with every convenience for bathing. Port-au-Prince with 
its several short-comings, has no lack of water, and its people, 
even the poorest, bathe frequently. The water supply of the city 
is in the unfailing springs upon the mountains, and is brought 
down in pipes, and made to flow along the sides of the main streets, 
—that is when not impeded by filth and rubbish. Once there was 
a great bath for horses in the city, but that is now in ruins. 

The Haytian is a French negro; a Latinized African. The 
manners of the better class have a French polish and elegance. 
Paris is the capital of Hayti more truly than is Port-au-Prince, 
French ideas control social as well as political affairs. The chil- 
dren of the better class are largely educated in France. The typi- 
cal Haytian man is a free-thinker of the most radical type. The 
women are rigid Roman Catholics. The seclusion of a French 
convent prepares the Haytian woman for the seclusion of the villa. 
She is a nonentity. She may not go to market, nor “ shopping,” 
nor may she Walk in the streets of Port-au-Prince. Only the peas- 
ant women go out on foot. One may well wonder how she passes 
the long days hid behind her cactus-hedge and gallery-awnings. 
She has no influence in shaping social life, and if the men with 
whom she is associated in a voiceless, detached way, were not 
saved from inanition by the whip of revolution, it is easy to see 
that there would be nothing like “ society ” in the island. 

The diplomatic circle at the capital keeps up a certain form of 
social life, and that in a strictly-defined manner, with which the 
presence or absence of the families of the men comprising each has 
everything to do. There is nothing that may be called “ white 
society ” in Port-au-Prince. White men with black wives are of 
course ostracised from the white colony, while black men with 
white wives are hardly better off; for all that, ex-President Solo- 
mon had a white wife. The blacks hate the mulattoes and the 
mulattoes the blacks, and both have “a burrowing suspicion” of 
the whites. Race hatred has ever shaped the destiny of the un- 
happy island, and race-hatred prevents anything like a social life 
in the true acceptance of the term. “Society ’’ means something 
more than a round of balls, receptions, and dinners, no matter the 
cost of the same, and that something is plainly lacking in Port-au- ° 
Prince, and will be until the women of Hayti fill a different posi- 
tion from what they now do. 

JANE MARSH PARKER. 


ART AND THE TARIFF. 

... merits or faults Mr. McKinley’s new bill may 

have in other respects, it contains at least one wise, just, 
and beneficent clause, which ought to receive the approval of 
everyone who cares for American art at all, and who believes that 
the neglect under which it undoubtedly languishes to-day is about 
the most discouraging sign of the times, being the most unmistak- 
able evidence of the crudeness of our culture. It declares in favor 
of placing works of art on the free list. 
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The present duty of thirty per cent. ad valorem is simply either 
a degrading expression of our inability to discriminate between 
art and manufacture; between the things of the mind and grosser 
wants; or it is a proclamation to all the world that we as a people 
have no use for such things, and that the few who do care for them 
enough to buy them must pay the penalty for such wicked indul- 
gence. 

For nobody with half an eye in his head believes that the least 
shadow of protection or encouragement to native art is afforded by 
the tariff, as it isadministered at present. Never were the artists 
more discouraged, or their efforts held in less esteem. It seems as 
if the only effect of the present law had been to irritate everybody 
whose interests it affects,—the buyer because it mulcts him for in- 
dulging what seems to him an innocent taste ; the foreign artist be- 
cause it came between him and a good market, and because it was 
a very ungracious return for the free instruction which he had fur- 
nished for years to American students ; and our own artists because 
it made them appear contemptible even in their dwn eyes without 
a cent’s worth of compensating advantage,—for they have lost 
ground steadily, instead of gaining it, during all the years that the 
present foolish and iniquitous law has been in force, 

And no wonder. Indeed it would have been a wonder if any 
other result had followed the passage of thelaw. There are things 
which we cannot do without, and the demand for which may be 
counted on asa fairly constant factor in the economic problem, 
whether it is allowed to wander or is kept, by a little management, 
at home. But artis not one of them ; the taste for it is not to be 
put exactly on the same ground with that for whiskey and tobacco, 
nor even with that of food and clothing, and whether it belongs to 
conditions which neither individuals nor nations reach without ef- 
fort, it has been regarded hitherto that there was a sort of saving 
grace about this effort, and that it has accomplished in past ages 
by no means the most ignoble part of the achievement of the race, 
and soit has commanded a certain amount of respect even in very 
rude times, only the Huns and the Puritans having, I believe, 
treated it quite so harshly as the legislators of the Great Republic. 

Whether or not it is really worth while for either individuals 
or nations to set themselves to cultivating the qualities on whose 
possession the patronage of art depends, is a question which it is 
no part of my present purpose to discuss, but it is not to be for- 
gotten that if we are to have ari at all we must cultivate a far dif- 
ferent disposition toward it from that implied by the jealous and 
selfish exclusiveness which is the only interest that can find any 
comfort in the presentlaw. The love of art is not to be cultivated 
by excluding, but by inviting, the best that the world has to send 
us. It is not possible to have too much of such an influence, and 
it is not conceivable that it would count for anything but clear 
gain to us in our increased appreciation of what is good, and the 
raising of our prevalent standards of taste. 

Now, it is not to be denied for a moment that it is because the 
prevalent standards are so frightfully low that art and everything 
that is associated with it in our minds languish among us as they 
do. And it is also not to be denied that higher standards are to be 
expected only as people have a chance to see and to learn what- 
ever the rest of the world, with accumulations of experience vastly 
greater than ov _s, has to show, and is eager to teach. It is a dull 
kind of artistic insight that does not see how closely the interests 
of art in America depend on this kind of cultivation of the broad 
field of taste from which all its support is derived; it is a poor 
kind of Protectionist who does not possess intelligence enough to 
discriminate between art and pig-iron in his efforts to promote the 
welfare of both; and it is a blundering and barbarous national 
policy that imposes a penalty on the gratification of a desire so 
exalted as the love of art, and discourages a taste that counts for 
so much in the civilization of a people. 

Let us hope that the proposal which the new law contains 
marks the beginning of a more enlightened policy ; that the gov- 
ernment may in the near future devote some of its energies not to 
keeping art out of the country, but to bringing it in. Fortunate 
will it be when such a policy is adopted for everybody concerned, 
‘and first of all for the artists in whose supposed interest the pres- 
ent important arrangement was mistakenly adopted. 

L. W. MILLER. 








POETRY IN THE APRIL MAGAZINES. 


HELLEY, in his essay “A Defense of Poetry,” says that 

‘“‘ Poetry, in a general sense, may be defined to be ‘the ex- 
pression of the imagination:’” and, in continuation, traces the 
course of poetic expression from origin to finish as follows: “In 
the youth of the world, men dance, and sing, and imitate natural 
objects, observing in these actions, asin all others, a certain rhythm 
or order. And, although all men observe a similar, they observe 
not the same order, in the motions of the dance, in the melody of 
the song, in combinations of language, in the series of their imita- 





tions of natural objects. For there isa certain order or rhythm be- 
longing to each of these classes of mimetic representation, from 
which the hearer and the spectator receive an intenser and purer 
pleasure than from any other: the sense of an approximation to 
this order has been called taste by modern writers. Every man in 
the infancy of art, observes an order which approximates more or 
less closely to that from which this highest delight results: but the 
diversity is not sufficiently marked, as that its gradations should 
be sensible, except in those instances where the predominance of 
this faculty of the approximation to the beautiful (for so we may 
be permitted to name the relation between this highest pleasure 
and its cause) is very great. Those in whom it exists in excess 
are poets, in the most universal sense of the word; and the pleas- 
ure resulting from the manner in which they express the influence 
of society or nature upon their own minds, communicates itself to 
others, and gathers a sort of reduplication from that community. 
Their language is vitally metaphorical; that is, it marks the be- 
fore unapprehended relations of things and perpetuates their ap- 
prehension, until the words which represent them, become, 
through time, signs for portions or classes of thoughts instead of 
pictures of integral thoughts ; and then (the italics are ours) if no 
new poets should arise to create afresh the associations which have been 
thus disorganised, language will be dead to all the nobler purposes 
of human intercourse.” 

We have preceded the consideration of the April poetry with 
this somewhat extended extract because, now that it is becoming 
the fashion to belittle and to cry down poetry, it is necessary that 
criticism shall proceed from some clearly defined standpoint ; and 
whatever may have been written on the subject of poetry, nothing 
has come under our notice that has gone so accurately to the heart 
of the matter as this utterance of an immortal poet. So many mod- 
ern versifiers have yet to learn that certain ideas, when conveyed 
by certain words or arrangements of words, are “ dead.” Mere 
tricks of metre and rhyme cannot warm them into life; but—and 
here is the point which should be seen by every verse-writer who 
hopes to achieve genuine poetic expression—the ‘“ new poet,” he 
who can “create afresh the associations” which have been worn 
from them by much use; can re-mint the illegible verbal coinages ; 
he can make them live and breathe, and can restore to them their 
original vigor and effectiveness. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for April we have to consider the work 
of three versifiers. Let us see if their contributions reveal any of 
this re-creation. “In Westminster Abbey,” by Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich, seems to us to be more a successful mingling of Victorian and 
Elizabethan blank verse than a fresh creation ; though its author’s 
individuality crops out in the use of the word “ packed ” at the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth line, and in one or two other places. 
Taken as a whole, however, Mr. Aldrich’s poem is very much like 
a handful of specie from Tennyson-land, mixed with unworn, 
though somewhat tarnished, coins of the reign of Queen Bess. Yet 
“In Westminster Abbey ” is the only poem mentioned by the Lit- 
erary World in its review of the current magazines. Unquestion- 
ably it is a fine piece of work; but we fail to discover among its 
graceful periods anything of excellence that is not tinged with con- 
ventionality. The opening passages shall speak for themselves, 
and nobly: 

“ Tread softly here; the sacredest of tombs 
Are those that hold your Poets. Kings and queens 
Are facile accidents of Time and Chance. 
Chance sets them on the heights, they climb not there! 
But he who from the darkling mass of men 
Is on the wing of heavenly thought upborne 
To finer ether, and becomes a voice 
For all the voiceless, God anointed him: 
His name shall be a star, his grave a shrine!” 

James Jeffrey Roche’s “At Sea” is a very successful piece of 
versification, and conveys a distinctly poetical conception, but the 
work of the magician’s wand is not made evident. Its wording 
does not impress us as being peculiarly apt; there is no word in it 
which is used in such a way as to impress upon us its original sig- 
nificance, or to suggest a new one; in short, it is graceful, pleasing, 
melodious, artistic, but not striking. Certain minds, in certain 
sympathetic moods, may pluck out the heart of its mystery at 
once. There are poems which must be read a dozen times to find 
that they are not worth reading once, and others which need be 
read but once to find that they are worth reading a hundred times. 
But Mr. Roche’s poem belongs to neither of these varieties. 

In “ The Rose and the Fern”’ Dr. Holmes sings to one of his 
sweet, old-fashioned airs, the old, old song of ‘‘ Gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may ;” giving to it, however, an added significance in 
this, its latest version. We must of course consider this author’s 
poetry as belonging to the work of a past age,—an age when con- 
ventionality of expression was the almost unbroken rule. 

Archibald Gordon, in his curious poem ‘“ Jack O’ Dreams,” in 
Harper’s, displays the revivifying touch of the poet in his use of 
the word “ flow” in the twelfth line of the second part : 
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“He has watched the caravan 

Flow from ancient Teheran 

Through the drear and desert land 

That lies this side of Samarcand.” 
In another line he speaks of 

“The muezzins bidding ery ;” 

an ungraceful expression, perhaps, but preferable to a less striking 
one. Not in Frances L. Mace’s sweetly modulated Easter verses, 
nor in Sanborn Gove Tenney’s gently melodious *‘ Inspiration,” 
nor in any of the remaining metrical contributions to this maga- 
zine, not excepting Wordsworth’s sonnet, do we find a trace of 
this life-giving power. 

Scribner's for April contains but two new pieces of verse, 
“Dawn and Dusk at Karnak,” by Charles Henry Liiders, and “ A 
Meeting,” by Charles Edwin Markham. In the first of these it 
has evidently been the intention of the author to produce a bit of 
imaginative word painting pure and simple ; a certain boldness of 
metaphor being depended upon for the production of whatever im- 
pression the verses may make. In Mr. Markham’s poem, how- 
ever, there is a deeper, and more vital significance ; the human ele- 
ment predominates, and mere picturesqueness of expression is a 
secondary consideration. The reader must judge if there be in it 
a trace of the higher quality at which we have hinted : 

“Softly she came one twilight from the dead, 
And in the passionate silence of her look 
Was more than man has writ in any book : 
And now my thoughts are restless, and a dread 
Calls them to the Dim Land discomforted ; 
For down the leafy ways her white feet took, 
Lightly the newly broken roses shook— 

Was it the wind disturbed each rosy head? 

God ! was it joy or sorrow in her face 
That quiet face? Had it grown old or young? 
Was it sweet memory or sad that stung 

Her voiceless soul to wander from its place ? 
What do the dead find in the Silence—grace? 
Or endless grief for which there is no tongue 

The Century for April contains no fewer than fifteen verse 
contributions, none of which is remarkable for excellence, and 
none really inferior. Frank Dempster Sherman, in “ The Harbor 
of Dreams” sings of “the hour of release” as being “ Clean of all 
care and regret,’ and thereby lifts at least one word out of the 
conventional rut. Charles G. D. Roberts, in his fine, breezy son- 
net, “‘ The Furrow,” gives us striking phrases about “ the break- 
ing sun,” ‘the salt field-foot ” and the creeping furrow. 

“So from a scar but flowers the future’s sweet!” 
In ‘ Daffodils,” as in most of the poems written by Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese, this rejuvenation of language is distinctly traceable. 
Miss Reese has the magic touch, though “ Daffodils” is by no 
means the best sonnet she has made. Nevertheless it is worth re- 
printing : 
“Fathered by March, the daffodils are here. 
First all the air grew keen with yesterday, 
And once a thrush from out some hollow gray 
On a field’s edge, where whitening stalks made cheer, 
Fluted the last unto the budding year; 
Now, that the wind lets loose from orchard spray 
Plum bloom and peach bloom down the dripping way, 
Their punctual gold through the wet blades they rear. 
Oh, fleet and sweet! A light to all that pass 
Below, in the cramped yard, close to the street, 
Long-stemmed ones flame behind the palings bare, 
The whole of April in a tuft of grass. 
Scarce here, soon will it be—oh, sweet and fleet !— 
Gone like a snatch of song upon the stair.” 
Of the remaining poems the most noteworthy is Katharine Lee 
Bates’s ‘The Ideal,” with its line about the “ rock-cleaving 
stream.” 

Lippincott’s for this month contains five “ poems,’’—‘ Her 
Song,” by Helen Grace Smith,’—‘‘ His Sermon,” by William H. 
Hayne,—‘ Dead Flowers,” by George Barlow,—‘ Orat Stella,’ by 
Louise Imogen Guiney, and “ Elusion,”’ by Charles Henry Liiders. 
Miss Guiney’s poem, with its “ valley’s bend” and its “trampled 
grass”? shows the right touch, though metrically it is not alto- 
gether pleasing. Mr. Liiders’s quatrain will serve excellently as 
a commentary on the present article; for we confess to a feeling 
of having let our subject slip through our fingers in the latter part 
of the same: 





9) 


ELUSION. 

“How much that we at first intend 
Escapes us ere we reach the end! 
At the White City’s outer walls 
The weary pilgrim faints and fall.s” 

A new book by Dr. J. G. Fitch entitled ‘“ Notes on American 
Schools and Training Colleges,” will be issued at once by the Mac- 
millans. ‘ Lectures on Teaching,” by the same author, has passed 
through several editions. 





HE various investigations into the management of the Institu- 
tion for the Blind being closed, the Legislative Committee has 
begun an inquiry into that of the House of Refuge. There is, we 
venture to say, no other institution of the kind in the State to which 
a greater amount of intelligent, philanthropic, and pains-taking at- 
tention has been given by its managers than has been done with 
the House of Refuge. Though it serves a most important purpose 
of the community,—that of receiving and training up its wayward 
and neglected children,—it is in the main the outcome of private 
philanthropy, and the relation of the State toward it usually is that 
of a grudging and questioning patron. The Legislative Committee, 
it is to be hoped, will illustrate in this investigation, in a much 
higher degree than it did in that of the Institution for the Blind, 
that dignity and good judgment which will be appropriate to the 
Commonwealth's representatives, and just to the Managers of the 
House of Refuge. 
* * * 

SoME surprise is expressed that Mr. Reyburn should appear 
as the chairman of the investigating committee, he being now a 
Representative in Congress, and not a member of the Senate of 
Pennsylvania. The surprise seems very reasonable. Mr. Rey- 
burn, we hope, will make a good successor to Judge Kelley ; but 
there can hardly be a doubt that in order to do so he will have to 
give all his time and effort to the work. The appointment of the 
committee was made, of course, when he was a member of the 
State Senate, but certainly the appointment lapsed when his 
membership ended. And we suppose it is not considered that he 
is a member both of the Legislature and of Congress ? 

* * * 

Ir is announced that Prof. E. J. James and Prof. L. M. Haupt, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, will jointly prepare a mono- 
graph on the Canal Question. Like his colleague,—who has al- 
ready been energetically calling public attention to this matter of 
vital importance,—Professor James sees clearly the economic mis- 
take of sacrificing the canals in order to swell the traffic on the 
railways. He will showin his paper the disadvantage of allowing 
the canals to fall into decay, and will favor the systematic and in- 
telligent construction of a new system which shall unite the great 
waterways of the West to the Atlantic seaboard at various points. 

* * * 

THE concert to take place at the Academy on Friday, April 
18th, will be of unusual character, in that it will consist solely of 
the compositions of Chopin,—a master who is usually relished in 
parts rather than as a whole. The twelve selections which make 
up the programme will doubtless give a fair idea of the versatility 
of the composer, and M. Vladimir de Pachmann, who will preside 
at the piano-forte, is regarded as the best living exponent of these 
works. Mr. Behrens, to whose efforts the recital is due, should re- 
ceive the encouragement and support of musical people. 

* * * 

THE intellectual gatherings of the week include a meeting of 
the Contemporary Club on Tuesday evening, at which an address 
on the “ Decay of State Government” was delivered by Professor 
Patten; a meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, on Wednesday, at which Prof. T. F. Crane 
of Cornell, delivered an address on “The Field of Italian 
Folk-Lore,”’ and Messrs. F. C. Macauley and Stewart Culin read 
papers; and a meeting of the Browning Society, on Thursday, 
the exercises consisting of readings of ‘The Glove” and “ The 
Flight of the Duchess,” by members of the Society, and of discus- 
sions participated in by Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Mr. 8. W. Cooper, 
and others. The Penn Club will have one of its enjoyable “ club 
nights ” this (Saturday) evening. 

* * x 

THE establishment by the University of a Bureau of Informa- 
tion is in line with recent progressive movements at that institu- 
tion. Such a Bureau, while perhaps interfering somewhat with 
the work of individual reporters, will tend to prevent erroneous 
announcements, and will give an official stamp to information con- 
cerning future projects. 


REVIEWS. 

THE ABSOLUTE PARTICIPLE IN ANGLO-SAXON. A Dissertation 
presented to the Board of University Studies of the Johns 
Hopkins University for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
By Morgan Calloway, Jr., Ph. D., Late Fellow of the Johns 
Hopkins University. Baltimore, 1889. 

T has been our lot, during some years past, to read “a many” 
doctoral dissertations, but none, we believe, written for a de- 
gree on this side of the Atlantic, nor one that so well deserved 
notice as this by Dr. Calloway. Ordinarily, reading dissertations 
is Lenten work enough—as penitential as the 51st Psalm. What 
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with their useless herding together of statistics that prove nothing, 
and their equally senseless straining after “ originality ,”"—what- 
ever that may mean,—they but too often justify Prof A.S. Cook’s 
sarcasm on their writers as “ good index-makers.”’ We feel a genu- 
ine pleasure, therefore, in calling attention to a doctor’s disserta- 
tion of which it may quite honestly be said, not only that its au- 
thor has not abused statistics, while he has fully fortified by cita- 
tion his every conclusion, but also that he has most successfully 
carried on a scholarly and profitable investigation in a subject but 
little understood even by professed English teachers, 

It is pleasant also to be able to say that Dr. Calloway writes 
remarkably good English. Not infrequently, professed English 
scholars seem either incompetent to write well, or else indifferent 
to matters of style. But Dr. Calloway keeps his form up to a level 
with his matter, and, “ having something to say, says it as well as 
he can.” To us this means that he never departs from a straight- 
forward, simple mode of expression, which is at once the clearest 
sign of force in a writer, and the surest road to it. We could 
wish, indeed, that he had not spoken (p. 2) of a word whose inflec- 
tions have gradually worn away as‘‘aweathered . . . form,”—a 
term in good use three centuries ago, but not, we suppose, a present 
expression for the idea. So, we wonder at “ lastly ”’ (p.3),—though 
for this there is good use (why not “ firstly” and “‘illy,” if 
“lastly ’?) But these things are spots,—and very minute spots, 
too, on an otherwise highly-polished surface. Indeed, we almost 
feel ourselves pharisaical in citing them. 

Of the many details of his subject on which Dr. Calloway en- 
ters, we can comment here on only a few. And, first, as to the 
origin of the absolute participle in Anglo-Saxon. Two theories, 
Dr. Calloway tells us, are held on this question: one, that the 
construction is native to Anglo-Saxon and to the Teutonic lan- 
guages in genera! ; the other, that both in Anglo-Saxon and in the 
other Teutonic tongues in which it occurs, it is borrowed from the 
classical Janguages,—in Anglo-Saxon, from the Latin. Dr. Callo- 
way speaks with becoming modesty, but he shows beyond cavil, 
we should say, that the second hypothesis is correct. Indeed, the 
other view of the case never had much in its favor, except the 
bare authority of such scholars as Grimm and Koch and Matz 
ner,—authority unsupported by any convincing show of reason. 
On the other hand, the confessedly deep impression made by La- 
tin upon Anglo-Saxon, both through the many translations made 
from it into the native speech, and through the intimate acquaint- 
ance with it of even the Anglo-Saxon scholars who wrote origin- 
ally in their vernacular, long ago created a strong presumption in 
favor of the foreign origin of the construction. This presumption 
only direct evidence to the contrary could suffice to overthrow ; 
and such direct evidence is wanting. 

The question is not, we must remark, only an historical one. 
It has to do with a much more vital question,—the status of the 
absolute participle in present English. After not a few fluctua- 
tions, this participle would seem to be fast disappearing from the 
best recent English—the English of our century. We are unfort- 
unately not able to speak from an actual count of the authors 
concerned ; but we are able to say that, during a four hours’ 
search through a dozen different writers, we failed to find a single 
absolute participle. If, then, we may believe that neither in An- 
glo-Saxon nor in any later English the construction is ‘ to the 
manner born,” we have at once a reason and a justification for its 
present (apparent) tendency to disappear from our literature. 

The “ case” of the absolute participle in Anglo-Saxon is an- 
other topic interesting to present English. Originally, that case 
was the dative, the normal substitute in Anglo-Saxon for the ab- 
lative of the Latin and the locative of the Sanskrit. The use of 
the instrumental for the dative need not be considered here ; but 
the later development of both dative and instrumental into what 
Dr. Calloway (following Logeman) calls the “ crude” form, is im- 
portant. Dr. Calloway errs, we must believe, in holding that this 
crude form is essentially a dative, simply because it represents the 
dative of the older usage, and is construed with nouns and pro- 
nouns in the dative. This, surely, is a begging of the whole ques- 
tion. The decay of inflections in Anglo-Saxon produced, as every- 
body knows, some curious results, made some strange bed-fellows. 
For example, final as of the nominative plurals of strong nouns 
(masculine o-stems) gave modern English its plurals in s:— 
stone-s from sfan-as. But hundreds of English plurals to-day as- 
sume this s, which have no title to it by heredity. Shall we say, 
then, that this English s, now so widely used, is not the Anglo- 
Saxon as, but either something else or nothing? So, when the in- 
dicative form of the English verb began to appear in constructions 
in which the subjunctive was formerly used, what happened ? Did 
the indicative become subjunctive, or the subjunctive indicative? 
In like manner, with the absolute participle. Hallum utagangen- 
dum became eallum utagangende, in which utagangende has the 
form of the nominative or the instrumental. 

Is it, then, nominative or instrumental, or must we still look 





on it asadative? Historically, it represents the dative, but it is 
something else. If we call it the “ crude” form, we must at least 
not let the expression mislead us. One thing is clear, that when 
the absolute participle is now construed with a pronoun, that pro- 
noun takes the nominative form, ‘ he having retired,” “ they being 
unable,” etc. Hence, to our mind, it savors only of pedantry to 
say either that this nominative is, or that it stands for, a dative: 
the truth is that it has replaced the older case, because in the con- 
sciousness of our people the whole construction has abandoned its 
inflections and become nominative. Nor will it do to say that the 
nominative can not express this relation : the truth is that it does 
express this relation, and all theorizing is therefore in vain. 

One word more. We are glad to see that Dr. Calloway re- 
members gratefully his chief instructor Dr. Bright, ‘‘ whose help 
has been as generous as his sympathy has been unfailing.” Grat- 


itude is by no means the most common of the virtues. 
J.G. R. McE. 


History oF Eaypr. By F. C. H. Wendel, A. M., Ph.D. Pp. 

158, with Five Maps. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

We have not met Dr. Wendel before in the field of Egypt- 
ology, which may bea reflection upon us and not on him. Cer- 
tainly this primer of Egyptian history is as good a piece of work 
as we have met in this field, and one which can be commended 
with confidence to those who wish to make a closer acqaintance 
with the story which Miss Edwards has been showing us to pos- 
sess such a life-like interest. Unlike works of its class, the book 
is written from the original sources,—monumental, Egyptian, 
Greek, and Hebrew,—and not abridged from more voluminous 
writers. Itshows throughout an independence of judgment which 
is the mark of a man who has gone to the first authorities for his 
facts. Not that Dr. Wendel has ignored his predecessors in this 
great field, as that indeed would be sign of wisdom. But he has 
put himself on equality with them as regards the right to an 
opinion, and he accepts or rejects their conclusions with entire 
freedom. 

As to the Greeks he has the modern estimate of them as his- 
torians of Egypt. Not Prof. Sayce is more severe upon Herodotus, 
and Diodorus comes off hardly better. The long tradition which 
consecrated the classic bistorians as a kind of infallible authorities 
is giving way to acloser knowledge, and nowhere more so than 
in the case of Egypt. But we do not know why Manetho should 
be held sacred from the criticism which assails his Hellenic con- 
temporaries. [t is not because he is confirmed at every point by 
the monuments. No adjustment will reconcile his statements 
with them at more than one point; and the vexed question 
whether his long series of dynasties were all successive or some of 
them contemporary, is still an open one. It is the general view 
that he makes successive certain dynasties of the Hycsos with 
their successors of the New Monarchy, where the two were really 
contemporary. Why not others also, seeing that even he desig- 
nates so many by local names; and seeing also that a kind of 
local independence prevailed in Egypt down to the period of the 
Persian conquest? In truth there never was a solidified Egyptian 
monarchy, but only a kind of federal system with hereditary 
nomarchs at the head of each province. And when we carry back 
such a system into the ill-lighted ages of the Old Monarchy, it 
is almost inevitable that the real perspective should have been 
missed by a writer of the age of the Ptolemies. 

Again, what is the evidence for the historic character of the 
dynasties before the Fourth? There is not a single monument 
which is associated with the name of any of these eighteen kings, 
for the tradition that Menes,—probably a local deity ,—built Mem- 
phis is about as trustworthy as that which tells of Athene and 
Poseidon contending for the honor of founding Athens. It is no 
proof that on various monuments we find them enumerated, As 
Dr Wendel shows, people can lie on stone as readily as on paper 
or parchment; and after all the monuments only authenticate for 
us their actual builders, and not always the actual builders are 
those who are given credit for the erection. When Egyptian his- 
tory finds its Wellhausen, there will be a much closer demand for 
evidence than we have seen thus far. 

Dr. Wendel has a passion for truth which imparts to him high- 
satisfaction in tearing to pieces the accepted version of some 
reigus. He puts Rameses II. much lower than do the historians 
generally. He tears to pieces the Greek accounts of some of even 
the later kings, showing their impossibility. And he has no mercy 
with the view of Greek reiigion, which would trace it to an orig- 
inal monotheism, and shows that in fact it was a group of hardly 

related polytheisms, each of which came to the top in its turn 
when the name it represented became dominant. 

We notice a few slips. Athanasius Kircher (1601-1680) does 
not belong to ‘‘ the Middle Ages.”’ Was it not in 1866,—Dr. Wen- 
del says 1867,—that Lepsius found the Decree of Canopus? On 


| the top of page 14 Egyptian is classed as one of the old Semitic 
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languages ; elsewhere this is contradicted and properly. Dr. Wen. 
del discredits the story of the desertion of the military caste under 
King Psemtek on account of the favors shown the Greek mercen- 
aries. But is not the story told by Herodotus confirmed by an 
inscription in Upper Egypt ? Lepsius understands one of the in- 
scriptions at Abu Simbel as made by the Greeks who were sent in 
ursuit. 

The story concludes with the accession of Ptolemy ; but it is 
noteworthy that the Macedonian dynasty spared no pains to iden- 
tify themselves with ancient Egypt. 


LIFE oF WILLIAM ELLIs, (Founder of the Birkbeck Schools.) By 
Edmund Kell Blyth. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
1889. 

This “life” is the history of a life work, for the outward in- 
cidents in the life of its subject might have been recorded on a 
half dozen pages. It seems to have been the aim of the 
writer to give a faithful picture of the man in and through his 
work, and thus to enlist the sympathies of the reader in the cause 
which Ellis represented. ‘This being the case there is throughout 
the work a more profuse use of quotations than would have been 
made by an author whose purpose was more distinctly literary. 
One shrinks at first glance from these pages bristling with quota- 
tion marks. Yet he whose courage is nothing daunted will find 
that the author has welded them together with such skill that the 
thread of his tale is not seriously disturbed. 

The narrative breaks up into a number of more or lessspecial 
topics treated separately. After reading the work one has truly 
an indistinct notion of the chronology of Ellis’s life, in spite of his 
admirable survey of its general tendencies. Such a treatment is 
perhaps a necessity. The life of a man is scarcely a funeral pro- 
cession, where strict order is the rule. It is more like the advance 
of an indiscriminate crowd, where the thoughts, motives, and cir- 
cumstances which mould character and action, stand for the per- 
sons who are now in the front, now at the rear, with a small group 
guiding the remainder. 

Ellis’s early life gives us a pleasant picture of Beuthaux, the 
two Mills, Grote, and others known to fame. In the movement 
of liberal thought Ellis was one of the minor workers whose lives 
always throw so much light upon men of note. Through them 
we see the mighty ones of the earth, through a mental medium in 
active sympathy with them, yet not above our own humble 
powers of comprehension. 

When after years devoted to business cares Ellis comes to 
the front as a worker in social fields, as the champion of a peculiar 
social education, we can trace the influence of those early associa- 
tions but the associates are gone. From that time forward the in- 
terest of his life centers in the persevering energy with which he 
devoted himself to the spread of certain clear and well-defined 
principles. Stripped of allsurplusage, they amount to this, that 
thrift, prudence, and the proper use of wealth conduce to social 
welfare, and that proper education can cultivate these qualities. 
That these conclusions are not mere generalities but the final out- 
come of hard study. and close reasoning upon the principles of 
economics, is plainly set forth in the work before us. 

The general reader will be more deeply interested in the fruits 
of these principles, the actions which ripened out of them. Ellis 
though a man of business devoted his life to the cause of educa- 
tion. It was his firm belief that the principles underlying social 
well-being could be taughtto all. He sought at first to gain teach- 
ers over to his way of thinking and began later the foundation in 
London of aseries of schools, which after a friend he called the 
Birkbeck Schools. His teachers were men who had come under 
his own personal influence, and before the establishment of the 
well equipped Board Schools, these ventures were a decided suc- 
cess. Ellis himself taught in his leisure hours, arranging series of 
lectures in schools, and giving evening classes for teachers. He 
wrote much besides, guides and outlines for teaching in his favor- 
ite line of work, essays and reviews with which he sought to bring 
his views before the public. In 1857-58 we find him actually in- 
terested in the work of the School Commission. For atime he 
went weekly to Buckingham Palace teaching social economy to 
the Royal children, and then returning to the street arabs gath- 
ered in his school. He was indefatigable in his labors and ended 
his work with his life. Born with the century, Jan. 27, 1800, he 
died in February, 1881. 

The story of his life is told in the book before us by a devoted 
disciple and is a pleasing tribute of personal attachment. It is 
well told and the interest sustained in spite of the fact that the life 
recorded is the embodiment and constant reiteration of a single 
principle. P.F 








EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. A Study in Social Science. By 
Richmond Mayo Smith, A. M., Professor of Political Economy 
and Social Science in Columbia College. Pp. xiv. and 314. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Prof. Smith has taken hold of a most difficult subject, and one 
of the greatest practical importance ; and if he has not solved, and 
indeed does not profess to have solved, all the problems it presents 
he certainly has made a valuable contribution to its study. By 
immigration he understands something different from colonization. 
The colonist is a founder of a new community; he gives it char- 
acter, and he possesses a certain moral right to defend this charac- 
ter from alien influences, which threaten its integrity. He regards 
the migration of Europeans in colonial times to America as having 
this character, but not quite rightly. The vast influx of the Scotch- 
Irish from 1706 to 1750, and again from 1772 to the outbreak of the 
Revolution, was an immigration in the sense defined. They 
founded no new community, for even Tennessee was still a de- 
pendency upon North Carolina; and in Pennsylvania they were 
alien influence which destroyed the original character of the 
commonwealth founded by Penn and the Quakers. 

Prof. Smith finds that the cause of emigration is mainly eco- 
nomic. Political changes do affect it somewhat, but it is the fact 
that we have plenty of unsettled land, and that the wagesof labor 
“are so much higher in the United States and living not much 
dearer,” which draws to us the millions of the old world. He pro- 
ceeds to discuss the political, social, and economic effects of immi- 
gration, but confines himself too much to the present situation. 
He thus misses the great services rendered by the earlier immi- 
grants in making America more national through their indiffer- 
ence to State divisions, and also their contribution to the abolition 
of slavery, through their building up the Northern States into a 
preponderant element of the Nation. 

He admits the economic gain, but thinks it has been over- 
stated by most writers. The immigrant brings some money, but 
much less than the average of national wealth, and he thus di- 
minishes the average. He brings the unused results of his training 
and his education, but the worth of these have been overestimated. 
He brings an abundance generally of unskilled labor, but the de- 
mand for this is limited and its effects on the competition of the 
labor-market are to some extent disastrous. Here, we think, Prof. 
Smith misses a point through not having watched closely the trans- 
formations which such labor undergoes in this country. The imi- 
grant is generally young ‘enough to learn. In less than a decade 
his labor is no louger unskilled asa rule. He has become a gar- 
dener, a factory hand, an intelligent farm-worker. In time he 
sets us for himself. This is the meaning of the change noted in 
the factory-labor in Massachusetts, The Irish worker did not 
“drive out’ the American; the average of American condition 
rose through saving and the development of lighter and more 
profitablé employments, until they wonld not stay in the mills. 
The Irish immigration came just in time to fill the vacuum ; and 
that has been displaced by the Canadians not because it was 
“ driven out,” but because, as Pres. Walker shows, it is taking to 
farming on the basis of its savings. 

We cannot follow the discussion throughout, but may say 
that it is an argument for the restriction of immigration by law. 
The chief defect of the economic discussion, as of all books of its 
school, is its failure to appreciate the effect of increased numbers 
on economic association. Were it otherwise, Prof. Smith would 
not have quoted as sound doctrine the rubbish on page 112. But 
we can all agree with him in the statement: “ A nation is great, 
not on account of the number of individuals contained within its 
boundaries, but through the strength begotten of common na- 
tional ideals and aspirations. No nation can exist and be power- 
ful that is not homogeneous in this sense. And the great ethnic 
problem we have before us is to fuse these diverse elements into 
one common nationality, having one language, one political prac- 
tice, one patriotism, and one ideal of social development.” 





ROBBERY UNDER ARMs. A Story of Life and Adventure in 
the Bush and in the Gold Fields of Australia. By Rolf Bol- 
derwood. Two Vols. Leipsig: Bernhard Tauchnitz. 
Australia is a country whose social conditions are so little 

known to us that a writer who undertakes to furnish us with a pic- 

ture of any side of its social life brings with him bis own welcome. 

Mr. Bolderwood, if that be is real name, has drawn a detailed pic- 

ture of what is the most peculiar but by no means the most pleas- 

ant side of that life. The heroand narrator of the story is the son 
of an English convict, who has been transported for poaching, and 
who carries into the new world the bitterness and the resentments 
born of the hard treatment he got in the old. He has married an 

Irish Catholic girl since he became a free man, and their two sons 

are drawn little by little into the lawless courses of their father, in 

spite of the contrary influence of their mother and sister. This is 
the tragedy of the book, that once they have placed themselves 
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within reach of the law, they cannot make their way out of their 
law-breaking career into one of honesty. They are betrayed at the 
gold-diggings, to which they have gone to work, by the jealousy 
ofa woman. They fly back to bush-ranging and cattle-lifting, and 
when at last they try to escape from New South Wales to Queens- 
land in order to get off to America and an honest life, they are 
pursued and the younger shot, while the elder is captured, to 
spend twelve years of his manhood in prison. 

A comrade who is shot with them at the same time supplies 
the picturesque element of the book. He is an Australian Claude 
Duval, a dare-devil of the beldest type and as much loved and ad- 
mired by the women as he is hated by the authorities. He is come 
of an honorable English family, but his life has been wrecked by 
the faithlessness of a woman, 
comforting himself with Aileen Marston, the hero’s sister, and it 
is for her sake that the fatal rush to escape out of the colony is 
made. Of course Starlight, as he is called, is the most wonderful 
horseman and an astonishing shot, and all the rest of it. In fact 
he is rather a blot upon a very realistic book through the efful- 


gence of his perfections, although his exploits,—such as his entering | 


his famous horse for the Turon racesand backing him on the race- 
course in the disguise of an English officer from India,—do impart 
a liveliness to the book. Butits most real interest is in the graphic 
descriptions of Australian scenery and society of a kind, and the 
strong, clear portraiture of the persons of the story. In its best 
passages it reminds us of the art of Defoe. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HE short serial story, “‘ Expiation,” by the Western author, 
‘“Octave Thanet,” being -concluded in Scribner’s Magazine 

for April, is issued in book-form by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, with a number of good illustrations by Arthur B. Frost. 
The story is of more than ordinary originality. It deals with so- 
cial conditions in Arkansas at the close of the war, and represents 
the life of the people on the Black River, in that era, stripped of 
their property, and harassed by the guerrilla “ gray backs,” with 
energetic fidelity. In a certain sense, the work is crude, but 
there are several well-drawn characters in it,—Colonel Ruther- 
furd, the planter ‘of “‘ Montaigne,” Dick Barnabas, the guerrilla 
leader, and Parson Collius, the local preacher, being perhaps the 
best. The love passages are well enough, without being import- 
ant, and the individuality of Fairfax Rutherfurd, the lover, who 
furnishes the ‘‘ Expiation,” is less pleasing than the object of his 
devotion, Miss Adele. But, in fact, the merit of the work is its 
picture of the conditions of the time in Arkansas, and therefore 
it is the realistic, not the imaginative, pages that are most striking. 





“A Study in Scarlet” by A. Conan Doyle, (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.), is a brightly written novelette, on a plan which is rather dis- 
tressingly familiar. It is anovher story about a marvelous detec- 
tive, a kind of an amateur on the model of Poe’s analysts, who 
“succeeds when all others fail,” as the quack advertsements say. 
There has been a dastardly crime committed by Mormons, and a 
desperate avenger commits other crimes in balancing the account, 
—all of which our amateur detective unravels without difficulty. 
Mr. Doyle has an agreeable style, and he is really fitted for work 
of a better grade than this. 





“ Bug-Jargal,” is chiefly remarkable for being the first of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s prose works, having been written for a wager when the 
poet was a school-boy of sixteen. The story is told with much of 
the vividness that is so striking in Victor Hugo’s later romances, 
and the style is easy and fluent, though that was doubtless im- 
proved by being retouched by the poet when he was twenty-five. 
The romantic is never very far from the ludicrous, and “‘ Bug-Jar- 
gal’ crosses the line more than once. The hero, a young French 
gentleman of twenty, whose fortunes are shattered in the terrible 
insurrection of the blacks in San Domingo, carries his sense of 
honor to such a delicate point that he refuses to save his life when 
a prisoner in the hands of the negroes, by correcting some gram- 
matical errors in a manifesto which the chiefs wish to send to the 
Assembly. He is finally rescued after a series of thrilling adven- 
tures, worthy of Mayne Reid, in the accurate punctuality with 
which the aid always arrives at the very last moment. The heroic 
black, Bug-Jargal, the ‘‘son of the King of Kakongo,” is hardly 
to be taken seriously. Howeven, the animation and adventure of 
the story will help to carry a school-boy over the arduous first 
steps in a foreign language, and it is an improvement on the se- 
lections of French literature usually offered to beginners. The 
notes are ample for idioms and ordinary points of grammatical 
construction. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.) 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
NHE last volume of the transactions of the American Philolog- 
ical Association is the twentieth volume published by the 
Society. It contains a number of valuable contributions to philo- 
logical science (some of which were noticed in a previous number 
of THE AMERICAN) and a useful index of volumes I. to XX. 

The last number of the American Journal of Philology, edited 
by Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve of Johus Hopkins University, com- 
pietes the tenth volume of that valuable journal. The number is 
provided with a full index to the ten volumes prepared by Dr. W. 
M. Arnolt. 

That versatile and industrious literary worker, Mr. Theodore 
Child, whose capabilities are well known to readers of THE 
AMERICAN, has prepared a book called ‘“ Delicate Feasting,” 
which Messrs. Harper & Bros. will publish. 

Mr. George W. Cable will write the life of William Gilmore 
Simms for the ‘‘American Men of Letters ”’ series. 

“The Begum’s Daughter,” the historical novel by Edwin L. 
Bynner, which has been running for some time in The Atlantic 
Monthly, is announced in book form by Little, Brown & Co. It 
relates to the colonial period in New York, and the struggle for 
control between Leisler and Sloughter., 

Jerome K, Jerome appears to be coming forward among Eng- 
lish humorous writers. Another volume by Mr. Jerome, the 
third we believe, is ready, called ‘‘Stage Land: Curious Habits 
and Customs of its Inhabitants.””. Henry Holt & Co will print an 
American edition. 

“Christian Theism,” a popular survey of evidences and objec- 
tions, by Prebendary Ross, is announced by Thomas Whittaker. 

The Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs has charged Prof. Ig- 
nazio Guidi, of the University of Rome, with the execution of a 
faithful translation of the Fata Negest, which is the code of the 
Ethiopian laws. Until now this code has not been translated, with 
the exception of a single chapter by the care of Germany ; of the 
other chapters nothing is known but the titles. The translation 
by Guidi, an eminent linguist, will prove of great value in the re- 
lations of Italy with Ethiopia. 

Bret Harte’s new story, ‘“‘A Waif of the Plains,” is nearly 
ready by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Miss Elaine Goodale has been appointed Superintendent of 
all the Indian Schools in South Dakota. 

Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, ask subscriptions to a limited 
edition of the ‘‘ Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler,” prepared from 
his journals and correspondence by Julia P. Cutler, his daughter. 
Ephraim Cutler took a leading part in the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention of 1802, and was otherwise an eminent citizen. 

“The World’s Desire” is the name of the novel upon which 
Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang have been collaborating for 
some time past. 

Thirty reprints in fac-simile are announced by Robert Clarke 
& Co. of the rare ‘‘ Lands of the Territory of the United States 
Northwest of the Ohio River, 1798,” sometimes called the Free- 
man Code. 

Shortly before his death, Wilkie Collins said: “‘ After more 
than thirty years’ study of the art, I consider Walter Scott to be 
the greatest of all novelists, and ‘ The Antiquary’ is, as I think, the 
most perfect of all novels.” 

Hon. George A. Pillsbury of Minneapolis is to erecta handsome 
building for a public library in Warner, N. H., where he once 
resided. 

“The Princess of Montserrat ” is the title of a volume of West 
Indian adventure by William Drysdale, to be published by the Al- 
bany Book Company. 

Nature presents a uniform system of transliteration from the 
Russian, which has been accepted and will be employed by many 
of the foremost English and American scientists and librarians, 
including the publications of the Royal Society, the Zodlogical and 
Geological Records, the Annals of Botany, etc. 

J. F. Smith, who, in connection with William Howitt wrote 
“Cassell’s History of England,” in eight volumes, died at Platts- 
burg, N. Y., recently. 

The next volume of the English Men of Action will be 
“ Havelock,” by Archibald Forbes ; it will be out this month. 

A monument in honor of Fritz Reuter, is to be erected at his 
native place, Neubrandenburg. 

Homer has been put to all manner of uses, says the St. James’ 
Gazette, from a manual of religion, of morals—about which Plato 
had a word to say—and of politics in Greece, to a text-book in 
the modern world to teach Greek to generations of dull boys. 
And now at last he has been utilized for a birthday book, to be 
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purchased for 3s. 6d., less discount. He will survive this, too. 
Nothing can kill him—not even the commentators. 

Frederick A. Ober has gone to South America to take notes 
for a new book. 

W. Clarke Russell is to write a life of Admiral Lord Colling- 
wood, who was second in command at Trafalgar. 

“ Robert Elsmere,” in a German translation, has already had 
a large circulation in Germany, and a new edition has been called 
for the German version of Capt. Marryatt’s novels. At the same 
time comes word that Edward Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward ” 
has been rendered into German with the title ‘* Alles Verstaatlicht,” 
or * Everything Nationalized.” 

Ex-Governor Charles H. Bell of New Hampshire, has nearly 
completed an exhaustive history of the bar of that State. 

Bliss Perry, a son of Professor A. L. Perry, of Williams Col- 
lege, has written a novel of New England village life, which will 
be published by Messrs. Scribner. 

“* Notes on American Schools and Training Colleges,” by Dr. 
J. G. Fitch, and “ The Growth of Intellectual Faculty,” lectures 
tothe Teachers’ Training Syndicate in Cambridge, England, by 
Dr. Francis Warner, are in the press of Macmillan & Co. 

Sutherland Edwards is writing an historical work on Russia : 
“The Romanoffs: Tsars of Moscow, and Emperors of Russia.” 

Virginia F. Johnson, author of “‘ The House of the Musician,” 
etc., has written a new story called “‘ The Treasure Tower.” The 
scene is laid in Malta. 

The Italian Government has resolved to celebrate the fourth 
centenary of Columbus’s discoveries by the publication of as com- 
plete a collection as possible of all documents aud papers bearing 
upon the early history of America and its discoverer. A royal 
commission has been formed to carry out the scheme, and the 
Minister of Public Instruction is making inquiries of the custodi- 
ans of the various public archives and libraries in Europe in order 
to ascertain what materials exist for such a work. 

Scribner & Welford announce a volume on the Barbizon School 
of Painting (Corot, Millet, Diaz, ete.), by D. C. Thomson. It will 
have over one hundred fine illustrations. 

The Swedenborg Publishing Company of New York has fallen 
heir to the income of a large part of the property of the late David 
A. Hopkins of Bergen, N. J. 

The Clarendon Press has decided to bring outa series of biog- 
raphies to be called ‘ Rulers of India,” and to be edited by Sir W. 
W. Hunter. Men already fixed upon for attention are Asoka, Ak- 
bar, Aurungzebe, Dupleix, and Dalhousie. Itis not stated whether 
Clive and Warren Hastings are to be included. One of these 
has already found a place in the Men of Action Series and the 
other has been promised a place there. 

Dr. Simon N. Patten, professor in the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Economy, in the University of Pennsylvania, has in 
press a book entitled ‘‘The Economic Basis of Protection.” He 
re-examines the whole question of Free Trade vs. Protection in the 
light of modern economic theories, and shows how the Free Trade 
theories are inconsistent with the best results of late economic 
thought. 

Jorge Isaacs, the author of the South American romance en- 
titled ‘* Maria,’ a translation of which has just been published by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, lives at Bogoté.. He was born at Cali, 
in the beautiful Colombian vale of Cauca, where he has laid the 
scene of his story. 

It is announced that Mr. John O’Leary, well known in con- 
nection with the movements for Irish nationality, is about to pub- 
lish a volume of Reminiscences. His experience of men and 
things in two Continents (an experience which included five years 
in an English convict prison), his cultivated intellect, his pene- 
trating judgment, and his striking powers of style, will combine 
to make the promised volume one of unusual value and interest. 
The work will be brought out by subscription, at a price of £1, 
and the list of subscribers, headed by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, in- 
cludes many prominent gentlemen of the United Kingdom and its 
Colonies. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Hig Sunday School Times has arranged to publish Mr. Glad- 

stone’s articles on the Bible simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Good Works. 
_ The successor of the late Mgr. Corcoran as editor of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Quarterly Review is Archbishop P. J. Ryan, of Phila- 
del phia. 

Colburn’s United Service Magazine has passed into new hands, 
the April number being the first of the fresh series. 
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| William B. Howland, formerly proprietor of the Cambridge 
| Tribune, has assumed control of the publishing department of The 


Christian Union. 


Mr. Marion Crawford is receiving a marked compliment from 
French editors. The two principal papers in Paris,—the Debats 
and the Temps,—are publishing translations of his most brilliant 
novels, the former bringing out “ Greifenstein” and the latter 
“ Saracinesca.” 


The Century announces that the concluding papers in Mr. 
Kennan’s Siberian series were interrupted by his illness and his 
lecturing engagements, but that he has prepared brief articles on 
the general subject for the April and May Century, and hopes soon 
to be able to write one or two more papers concluding his Siberian 
and Russian travels. The latter will appear later in the year. 
In the May Century Mr. Kennan will have an article entitled 
‘* Blacked Out,” in which he describes the methods of the Russian 
Press Censor. Two pages of The Century for August, 1889, are re- 
produced in facsimi/e, showing how the Censor endeavored to pre- 
vent Mr. Kennan’s article in that number from being read in 
Russia. 

The Popular Science Monthly announces for its May issue a 
biographical sketch of its late editor, Edward L. Youmans, by 
Johu Fiske ; an article on ‘“ Sumptuary Laws and their Social In- 
fluence,” by Dr. Wm. A. Hammond; and a comparison of French 
Secondary Schools with our own. Dr. Hammond sets out to 
“show the absurd failures of laws against fine dress, costly food, 
and smoking, in Rome, France, Turkey, and England, and against 
the selling and drinking of alcoholic liquors in some of the United 
States.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
hae mean temperature for the month of February, 1890, (as 
shown by the State Weather Service) was 37.1°, which is 
about 8° above the normal. The average rainfall, in spite of con- 
trary impressions, was about normal (4.32 inches) and the distri- 
bution was even. The above amount includes melted snow. Of 
the latter, more fell in February than in any of the previous win- 
ter months, but none remained for more than a brief period. 


v 





The Committee on Science and the Arts of the Franklin In- 
stitute have made a favorable report to tuat body on the Meyers 
system of Sanitary Eutombment. This system, briefly stated, is 
one which provides for the desiccation of bodies and their preser- 
vation in sarcophagi in extensive mausoleums arranged for the 
purpose. The Committee announce that the system “is not only 
unobjectionable, but in every way desirable and commendable, 
and as such deserves the recognition and approval of the Franklin 
Iustitute.” Among the advantages of the system are named (1) 
it defends the living from contamination by earth, air, or water; 
(2) it renders protection against premature interment; (3) it pre- 
serves effectually evidences needed for medico-legal purposses ; (4) 
it removes bodies from the ravages of animals, worms, and 
insects; (5) less land is required for the same number of bodies, 
and no deterioration in the value of adjacent lands is produced. 
The Committee recommend the John Scott Legacy Premium 
aud Medal be awarded the inventor. 





The discovery of a new comet, the first of this year, has been 
announced on March 19, by Mr. Wm. R. Brooks, of the Smith 
Observatory, Geneva, N. Y. Mr. Brooks, as we mentioned two 
weeks ago, had the honor of having found two out of the seven 
comets discovered during 1889. The new comet is telescopic, and 
is moving very slowly toward the north. 





The Italian astronomer, Schiaparelli, whose observations and 
speculations regarding the so-called “ canals” on Mars attracted a 
great deal of attention, has recently announced his discovery of 
similar markings on the planet Mercury. He claims also to have 
seen numerous white patches upon the disk of the planet, which 
are supposed to be clouds of enormous dimension which reflect 
the sunlight from their upper surfaces. These clouds, according 
to Schiaparelli, are more numerous in the northern than the south- 
ern hemisphere of the planet, and produce an apparent elongation 
of the northern horn when the planet is seen as a crescent. This 
is held to explain Schroter’s supposed shortening of the northern 
horn. . 





Prof. J. T. Rothrock, in Forest Leaves (Feb.—March, 1890), 
gives some facts concerning the Red Cedar (Juniperus Virginiana, 
L.), a vigorous specimen of which is found on the farm of Joseph 
Pennell, near Media, Delaware county, Pa. It has an unusual 
range over North America, a large part of the supply used in the 
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manufacture of lead pencils coming from Cedar Keys on the Flor- 
ida coast. It is a tree of slow growth, and the heavy demands 
made upon it make its continued existence a matter of some un- 
certainty. Texas, and the Red River valley, isprobably the future 
field for this species. 





Mr. Sydney J. Hickson, an English naturalist who has spent 
some time on the island of Celebes, has made some extensive ob- 
servations of the corals of the Malay archipelago. In regard to 
the food of corals, he is inclined to the belief that many of them 
may be vegetable feeders. No doubt the water in the vicinity of 
mangrove swamps is full of the débris of leaves and wood, which, 
sinking to the bottom, must enter the mouths of the coral animals. 
It is suggested that this may explain the vigorous growths often 
seen near extensive swamps. In regard to the theory of Darwin 
regarding the formation of atolls, Mr. Hickson has come to a dis- 
belief in the general subsidence theory, and is not opposed to 
Murray’s view,—that coral reefs can, under favorable circum- 
stances, grow out into deep sea-water upon the talus of their own 
débris. 





In the latest number of Science, (April 4), Prof. G. Brown 
Goode, in a short article, describes the structure and modifications 
in the skin of fishes which give rise to their color. The irrides- 
cence which is observed in the scales of herring, mackerel, orshad, 
is due to refraction of the light from the surfaces of thin plates or 
ridges in the scales. Coloration is, however, chiefly dependent 
upon pigment-cells, or chromatophores, which lie in the lower lay- 
ers of the epidermis. These, together with the ordinary silvery 
coating of the scales and the iridescent properties of some scale- 
surfaces, produce the phenomena of coloration. Embryonic fish 
are colorless, and the gradual appearance of the pigment-cells of 
black, yellow, and red is easily traceable. A work by Agassiz on 
the early stages of the flounder species (a Bulletin of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology), illustrates this development of color in 
a series of beautiful plates. 

Rapid changes of coloration are due to various causes. A 
fuller supply of blood to the skin results in more vivid color, and 
its withdrawal causes immediate decrease in brilliancy. Prof. 
Goode observed a Bermudian fish whose color, after having swal- 
lowed a large morsel of food, became perceptibly duller, blood 
having been withdrawn to the stomach to aid digestion. The abil- 
ity to change the hue entirely, as from green to blue or black, de- 
pends upon the association of the pigment-cells with oily matter 
which favors their approach and retreat from the surface of the 
skin. These changes of color seem to be directly connected with 
the impressions of color received by the eye, as Pouchet found by 
experiment that young turbots when blirded did not change. 
The common flat-fish is thus enabled to%change its color to that of 
the gravel or sand in which it is trying to hide, and Prof. Heilprin 
records that the changes in the color of a specimen of Octopus 
which was being pursued, were wonderfully brilliant and rapid. 
There afe numerous other well-known cases of the same phenom- 


enon. , 





The Boston Society of Natural History is taking steps to- 
wards the establishment of a group of “* Natural History Gardens,” 
to be placed at City Point and in Franklin Park. It is proposed to 
include a marine aquarium, a fresh water aquarium, and a zo- 
dlogical garden. The Society has communicated a letter to the 
Boston Park Commissioners, outlining the features of their pro- 
posals, and explaining the advantages of certain locations for the 
proposed museums. This letter was approved by the Commission- 
ers, and the Society now instructs its council, as soon as one- 
third of the final sum is raised, to proceed with the establishment 
of the aquarium at City Point. The outlines for the collections 
for this aquarium are admirably drawn, and are as follows: (1) a 
brief explanation of the general structure and relation of marine 
animals and plants to each other, illustrated by (a) a collection of 
representative forms, and (b) by anatomical preparations and 
charts ; (2) separate aquaria to illustrate the correlation between 
certain structures in animals aad the character of their surround- 
ings ; (3) a collection or group showing the extraordinary modifi- 
cations which certain air-breathing animals have undergone to fit 
them for life in the sea; (4) illustrations of the distribution of ma- 
rine plants and animals, by temperature and depth of habitat; (5) 
local faunal collections, such as those south of Cape Cod and 
south of Cape Hatteras. The outlines for the collections for the 
fresh water aquarium are upon the same general lines, with the 
addition of an insectary, containing examples of those insects 
which pass either a portion or the whole of their lives in water. 
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ORIENTAL NOTES. 
N the February number of the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, M. Ernest de Bunsen maintains that 
Ahmes was the Pharaoh of the Oppression, Arnenophis I., the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, and the date of the Exodus 1563 B. C. 
If this be true, Moses lived about two and a half centuries earlier 
than hitherto supposed. Mr. A. L. Lewis discusses the same 
question; he gives a useful resumé of the various theories pro- 
posed, and suggests 1422 B. C. as the date of the Exodus. 

Dr. Hartwig Hirschfeld has in preparation an Arabic chres- 
tomathy in Hebrew characters with glossary. Numerous Arabic 
manuscripts in Hebrew characters are found in all of the great 
libraries of Europe, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Hirschfeld’s 
publication will stimulate research in this line. 

Mr. Gladstone has contributed an article to the Sunday School 
Times of March 29th, in which he makes a clear statement of the 
proper field of critical study in the Old Testament. He briefly 
summarizes the arguments which have been supposed to impair 
its validity, and will discuss the merits in a future number. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund has obtained permission to 
excavate at a site previously agreed upon. All objects, except 
duplicates, must be forwarded to the Museum at Constantinople. 
The Committee’s agents have the right to make copies or photo- 
graphs of all objects. 





To the President : 
ss. : No graver scandal has darkened our political history than 
the charges brought against Senator Quay by the New York 
World, in its issues of February 10th and March 3d. It would be 
useless here to recapitulate them further than to say that, with 
full details of names and places and dates, the Wor/d asserts him 
to be a man whose political career has been a succession of fla- 
grantly dishonest acts, including the temporary abstraction from 
the State Treasury of $260,000 in one instance, and of $400,000 in 
another. 

No such accusations, involving iniquity so varied and so con- 
tinuous, and supported by such an array of minute detail, have 
ever before, I believe, been brought against a politician so conspicu- 
ous. If they are true, Senator Quay ought to be in the peniten- 
tiary. If they are false, he is a cruelly libelled man ; his accuser is 
a journal of the highest financial standing, and no jury of his 
countrymen would refuse him exemplary damages that would put 
him beyond all future reach of want. Vindication and profit both 
await him asan incentive to prove bis innocence, but, although two 
months have elapsed since the gravest of the charges were made 
public, neither solicitude for his character nor desire of gain has 
prompted him to break silence. It is his own fault if the public 
should regard him as acquiescing in the truth of the charges. 

It is true that the crimes alleged against Senator Quay are 
connected only with his career as a Pennsylvania boss, but your 
close connection with him has rendered the scandal national. You 
were duly warned in advance from a friendly source of the dan- 
gers of such an alliance, yet by accepting his man, Mr. Wana- 
maker, as a member of your cabinet, you assumed responsibility 
for both of them. In pursuance of this alliance, you have enlarged 
Mr. Quay’s importance by virtually giving him control of the fed- 
eral patronage in Pennsylvania, thus rendering him the dictator of 
the Republican party in the State. He boasted of your subservi- 
ency to him when, in explaining his triumph over Representative 
Dalzell in the struggle for the Pittsburg post: office, he publicly said 
that “the President, though very anxious to gratify Mr. Dalzell, 
for whom he has a high esteem, could not, under all the circum- 
stances, well avoid complying with my wishes.” Even Mr Quay’s 
remarkable silence under the accusations of the World does not 
seem to have lessened his influence over you. He signalized his 
return from Florida a week or two since, by capturing the Pitts- 
burg surveyorship of customs against candidates urged respec- 
tively by Secretary Blaine and Representative Dalzell. Indeed, 
his power would seem to be as great in Washington as in this 
State, for the party organs now tell us that he has been endeavor- 
ing to buy off a superfluous candidate for the governorship with 
an assistant secretaryship of war. In thus entering into a polit- 
ical partnership with Mr. Quay, you must share the losses as well 
as the gains of the venture. It is not Pennsylvania alone, vor 
even the Republican party only, that has a right to protest ; every 
citizen of the land must feel humiliation at the smirch thus in- 
flicted on the Chief Magistracy of the nation. -* 

As a Republican by conviction, ardently desiring the success 
of the party so long as it deserves success, let me request you, 
Mr. President, to take a calm survey of the situation and render 
to yourself an account of your stewardship. Thirteen months 
ago you entered upon the duties of the highest office which the 
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world has to bestow ; your party was supreme in the control of 
both Houses of Congress and of the Executive; everything 
promised a prosperous and useful administration, in which you, 
by simply adhering to the pledges under which you were elected, 
might earn another term from the confidence and gratitude of the 
people. The only cloud upon the political horizon was your ac- 
ceptance of a Postmaster-General at Mr. Quay’s dictation, osten- 
sibly as a reward for certain services performed during the can- 
vass. That cloud, then no larger than a man’s hand, has spread 
till it covers the firmament. Look back now and reflect upon 
your work, You have sedulously devoted yourself to the distri- 
bution of “ patronage;” you bave turned out nearly forty thou- 
sand Democratic office-holders, and in this ignoble business you 
have filled vacancies thus made by giving ‘“ recognition ” to the 
worst elements in the party. You have thus degraded it to the 
lowest level, till it no longer deserves or enjoys the public confi- 
deuce, and its interest, as well as that of the nation, demands its 
purification by defeat. You have earned for it the denunciation 
of the Hebrew prophet: 

“The heads thereof .judge for reward, and the priests thereof teach for 
hire, and the prophets thereof divine for money ; yet will they lean upon the 
Lord and say, Is not the Lord among us? none evil can come among us. 
Therefore shall Zion for your sake be plowed as a field, and Jerusalem shall 
become heaps.”’ 

But it needs no prophet to foretell the result. The elections of 
last November were a warning that the poeple would not tolerate 
your methods, You have refused to heed the lesson, and the elec- 
tions of next November will emphasize it. The narrow Republi- 
can majority in the lower House will be swept away, and your 
path for the latter half of your administration will be a path of 
thorns. You have rewarded the magnificent majority of 80,000 
given to you by Pennsylvania by riveting upon her the chains of 
Quayism : you need not wonder that disaffection is spreading rap- 
idly throughout her borders in a manner that may render even her 
allegiance doubtful. The outlook for 1892 is even darker. Were 
the presidential election to take place to-morrow, there could 
scarce be doubt of Democratic success. Let me counsel you, Mr. 
President, as a friend, to reflect that this has been your work in 
one short year of misused power. 

If this retrospection should bring with it repentance and 
amendment, you still have before you three years which may be 
fruitful for good. Bear in mind that ‘*‘ faithful are the wounds of 
a friend, but the kisses of an enemy are deceitful.” Discard the 
advisers who are luring you to your downfall. Recognize that the 
truest political expediency lies in the application of conscience to 
public affairs, and that you can serve your party best by stimulat- 
ing the nobler aspirations of the nation, rather than by pandering 
to the baser appetites of spoilsmen. Cease to expect to gather figs 
of thistles, or to touch pitch without defilement. Apply to your 
public duties the high standard of morality to which you adhere 
in your private life. Remember that evil can give birth only to 
evil, and that you, as Chief Magistrate of sixty-five millions of 
freemen, have on your soul a charge for which you must reckon 
to posterity and to God. 

I am, Mr. President, your obedient servant, 


HENRY CHARLES LEA. 
Philadelphia, April 8, 1890. 


CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 
THE EFFECT OF THE “ HIGHER CRITICISM” ON THE BIBLE. 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, in Sunday School Times. 

Ir appears to me that we may grant, for argument’s sake, to 
the negative or destructive specialist in the field of the ancient 
Scriptures, all which as a specialist he can by possibility be en- 
titled to ask respecting the age, text, and authorship of the books, 
and yet may hold firmly, as firmly as of old, to the ideas justly 
conveyed by the title I have adopted for this paper, and may in- 
vite our fellow-men to stand along with us on “ the impregnable 
rock of Holy Scripture.’”’ These words sound like a challenge. 
And they are a challenge to some extent, but not in the sense that 
might be supposed. They area challenge to accept the Scriptures 
on the moral and spiritual and historical ground of their charac- 
ters in themselves, and of the work which they, and the agencies 
associated with them, have done and are doing in the world. We 
may, without touching the domain of the critic, contend fog them 
as corresponding by their contents to the idea of a divine revela- 
tion to man. We are entitled to attempt to show that they afford 
that kind of proof of such a revelation which is analogous to the 
known divine operations in other spheres; which binds to con- 
duct; and which in other matters, inasmuch as we are rational 
beings, we recognize as entitled so to bind us. We may legiti- 
mately ask whether they do not differ in such a manner from the 
other documents of prehistoric religions, while they too are pre- 
cious in various ways, as to make them witnesses and buttresses to 
the office of Holy Scripture rather than sharers in it, although in 
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their degrees they may be this also. But all these assertions lie 
within the moral and spiritual precinct. No one of them begs any 
literary question of Old Testament criticism. They leave abso- 
lutely open every issue that has been or can be raised respecting 
the origin, date, authorship, and text of the sacred books, which 
for the present purpose we do not require even to call sacred. In- 
deed, it may be that this destrutive criticism, if entirely made 
good, would, in the view of an inquiry really searching, comprehen- 
sive, and philosophical, leave as its result not less, but greater, 
reason for admiring the hidden modes by which the great artificer 
works out his designs, 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN IN PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Thomas Meehan, in New York Independent. 

Ir may be here noted that a large number of assistant teach- 
ers in the schools in Philadelphia are Roman Catholics. Many 
are principals of the schools, and they all unite in the opinion 
that there is no danger to Catholic morality,—whatever Father 
McDermott may understand by that term,—in our public school 
system. It was stated to me by Catholic teachers that Catholics 
generally were not in sympathy with the efforts of their priests to 
withdraw their children from the public schools. After a little 
while numbers would return to their places, and in some cases a 
house to house visitation would then be made in order to get them 
back to the parochial schools. I have been myself a director of 
public schools since 1879, and have had some experience of this 
character. I may say that it is a fact that large numbers of Cath- 
olics do not send their children to the public schools because of 
any doubt of the morality taught there, but in deference to the 
judgment of the clergy. I am sure I can say that, as a body, 
Catholics do not object to the education of their children in the 
public schools. When, therefore, Father McDermott insists that 
‘Catholics have shown the sincerity of this conviction ” (that the 
present public school system will lead to paganism) “ by depriv- 
ing their children of the advantages of the public schools,” I would 
reply that the facts do not show that any such general conviction 
exists. I believe it only is his conviction, and I am by no means 
certain that even all the clergy share it with him. It is a sense of 
duty from obedience, and not of conviction, that largely sustains 
the parochial schools. 

‘** What will it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” might have an application to the public school 
system, if it could be shown by evidence that Catholic children 
lost their souls by attending these schools; but the universal tes- 
timony of these Catholic public school teachers was that just as 
good Catholics were those children who went through the public 
schools as went through the parochial schools; and there were 
not wanting some teachers who contended that the average was 
better. One intelligent Catholic principal, whose attention I es- 
pecially called to Father McDermott’s letter, did not hesitate to 
declare that she would take 100 at random who had gone through 
the public schools and 100 who had passed only through the paro- 
chial schools, and would “ guarantee a larger per centage of good 
—— in favor of the public schools.” My own experience is 
similar. 


ONCE MORE, THE NEWSPAPERS. 
Charles Dudley Warner, in The Forum. 


Ir the circulation of ideas has any value, the newspaper is a 
necessity. But it has another function in our social state, the full 
action of which is as yet but dimly comprehended, though abso- 
lutely essential in a government like ours. We refer to the effect 
that mere publicity has in government, in the discharge of public 
office and public duty, in the conduct of all institutions, public or 
semi-private in their nature, and upon all schemes, movements, 
and theories. This publicity makes the whole people inspectors 
of all that concerns them, brings every deed to the bar of public 
criticism, and informs the most powerful of all modern engines, 
public opinion. This great service the newspapers render. It is 
perhaps incidental to this, and because all conductors of newspa- 
pers have not conscience and a sense of the responsibility of their 
position, that there is so much infamous invasion of privacy, so 
much wanton injury to reputation, so much matter printed that 
helps to vulgarize an already sufficiently vulgar world. But the 
public has its legal remedy for the injury, or can have it, and it 
need not read that which is vulgar and indecent. If I hear that 
a grocer who is known to sell adulterated and unwolesome food 
is more largely patronized than a grocer who sells only wholesome 
food, I have my opinion of the customers as well as of the seller. 
So long as the American people liberally sustain newspapers that 
they condemn, what is the value of their criticism ? Perhaps 
they sustain those newspapers for qualities other than their reck- 
less sensationalism and vulgarity ; but the world is very uncharit- 
able, and smiles with incredulity at the explanations we make. 
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To most foreign readers the tone of most American newspa- 
pers is insupportable. To most American readers the foreign 
journals are dull, not simply because their topics are remote from 
their sympathy, but because they lack vivacity, personal flavor, 
and, in general, “ go.”” Better be dead than be dull. Perhaps the 
levity and lack of seriousness in the newspaper is only comple- 
mental to the care and stress of the American’s daily life. But if 
in his social evolution he shall come to see that sensationalism is 
windy, unprofitable daily food, and that wit and gayety and a 
lively presentation of news are not inconsistent with decency and 
with respect for individual rights and sensibilities, he may refuse 
to read any newspaper that has not reacbed his meral and social 
elevation. 


DRIFT. 
RECENT issue of an English journal gives some interesting details in 
“ relation to the great collection of books, armor, ete., at Abbotsford, 


collected by Sir Walter Scott. After speaking of his financial failure, in 1526, 
by his connection with Ballantyne & Co., of Edinburgh, when he owed no 
less a sum than £117,000, and mentioning that by 1830 he had reduced this to 
£54,000, the article says: 

“ After his death [1832] it was found that the debt stood where it was 
in 1830—that is, at £54,000. But the amount for which his life had been in- 
sured (some £24,000) and the price which Mr. Caddell gave for the copyright 
of his existing works | £30,000 more) enabled his survivors to clear off the 
existing commercial debt. Scott himself died under the impression—a delu- 
sion, no doubt, but one of which it would have been cruelty to disabuse him 
—that the whole of his debts had been cleared off. In addition, however, to 
this £54,000, the residue of the Ballantyne complications, there was also a 
debt of £10,000 which Scott had privately incurred in the endeavor in 1825 
to stave off the coming disaster, this sum having been borrowed by him upon 
the security of his estate. A few years after his death it was found that on 
account of this and other accumulations there was a danger that his valua- 
ble library, with his magnificent collection of armor, historical relics, and 
the like—all as still exhibited in Abbotsford House—were in danger of be- 
ing seized and dispersed. A number of noblemen and gentlemen thereupon 
collected a sum of money, amounting to from £7,000 to £8,000, sufficient to 
pay off the claims which endangered the library and armor, and so restored 
the whole to the family. Thus far Scott’s biographers have told us, but 
some further information has now been made public which gives us new 
light upon this transaction. 

“The house and shootings of Abbotsford are at present let to a tenant, and 
a dispute having arisen between the tenant and the county assessor as to the 
amount of rental upon which the house should be assessed, the matter came 
up afew days ago for adjudication in Edinburgh before the Lands Valuation 
Appeal Court. As all who have visited Abbotsford know, there is a charge 
made of one shilling a head for all visitors; this during last year gave to 
the proprietor the sum of £419, which sum the assessor wished to include in 
the assessable rental of the house. The Court promptly set this claim aside, 
and fixed the value upon the principles ordinarily observed in such cases. 
These principles and that value are neither here nor there for our present 
purpose ; the interesting features of the case being due to a statement made 
by counsel in the course of the hearing. This was that the library and armory 
of Abbotsford de not belong to Scott’s lineal representatives, nor have done 
so since shortly after his death. The libraryand armory bought back were 
not, as has been supposed, vested in Scott’s representatives, but were placed 
by the subscribers under a trust, the trustees being the Dean and Council of 
the Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh. An advocate is the equivalent of 
what in England is called a barrister; and the Dean and Council of the Fac 
ulty are always men who have distinguished themselves at the Scottish Bar, 
and out of whose number the judges for the Supreme Courts are chosen. 
The Faculty may therefore be regarded as one of the highest and most select 
public bodies in Scotland—a body, by the way, of which Scott himself was a 
member. The trust, therefore, that was thus formed for the reception and 
oversight of the Scott library and relics is one in which the public must have 
every confidence. When the trust was formed it was made a condition— 
which condition was accepted by the heirs of entail of Abbotsford—that the 
latter should provide accommodations for the articles, and that these should 
be open, under regulations, to the inspection of the public. All this was 
done and embodied in duly executed deeds, with the result that the Dean 
and Council of the Faculty of Advocates have ever since been the virtual 
custodians and possessors of the Abbotsford library and curiosities. Fears 
have been expressed that the time might come when that magnificent col- 
lection should be broken up and dispersed, and it has even been urged in the 
public prints from time to time that the nation should, to guard against this, 
purchase Abbotsford House and its contents. Any fear of such a danger 
may now be set aside, for the public body to whom the collection is now 
found to belong, is itself an historical institution, and the relics in its keep- 
ing are as safe as if they had been in the custody of the Government itself.” 





From a speech by Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, in the U. S. Senate 
on the 31st ult., on the question of a “service” pension, we make this ex- 
tract : 

There is a limit to this. I appeal to every old soldier to permit us to be 
reasonable and to be just. God knows the American nation is not stingy in 
this matter. Including the present fiscal year and what is proposed for the 
next, the appropriations for pensions since the war will by June, 1891, amount 
to nearly $1,300,000,000. I do not complain so far as a doHar of it was neces- 
sary to relieve real distress, nor do the American people complain. But no 
nation in the world ever appropriated a sum that could be compared with it. 
All that they have done for their soldiers in their distress sinks into utter in- 
significance in comparison with what we are doing for ours. 

I beg the old soldiers to remember that if we are threatened with war 
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again, that which will scare the people who pay taxes will be, not the cost or 
the blood of the war, but the consequences of it. I beg them to remember 
that it is pauperizing and degrading them to constantly insist in their behalf 
that they have claims and claims and claims. So they have in a sense, but 
not now—no man knows better than that gallant body of survivors—that we 
owe every cent we have, and every drop of blood to the Republic, and they 
offered it all proudly. Let them remember that these enormous sums to be 
paid come out of the pockets very largely of people as poor as themselves. 
You may lay the tax upon the rich man, but it filters down and down, and a 
large portion of it finally comes out of his tenant in the tenement house, or 
out of the subfarmer, or out of the mechanic. Remember the other people 
in the country who pay taxes. 

When General Grant last visited this building, with his characteristic 
modesty he kept out of this chamber and sat in that cloakroom in the spot 
Iam pointing at. Nearly every Senator of both parties visited him before 
he left, manifesting in the most gratifying manner their personal respect. 
He sat with his accustomed cigar, and talked freely upon any question that 
anybody proposed. I will try to relate as if I were on the witness-stand what 
he said apropos of this question. He said: ““On my way here ”’—or this 
morning, or something of that sort—‘‘a clergyman came to me with a peti- 
tition or memorial to Congress, asking that every man who had ever been a 
prisoner of war should be pensioned. I told him he ought to be in better 
business; that there were all kinds of prisoners. There was the volunteer 
prisoner, who got caught easily, because he thereby escaped from an impend- 
ing battle. There were prisoners who, when the signs in the air that were 
infallible to the old soldier, indicated a coming fight. had a stomreh-ache or 
a sore toe, or staid behind fixing their shoes, or bathing, or something of that 
sort, and got caught by a squad of rebel cavalry. There were others who, 
without meaning anything out of the Way, were getting a little extra ration 
from a neighboring farm-house and got swept in. Then there were the 
laughing boys, always to be found, who were away out on the skirm- 
ish line and ahead of it, to see the first gray back and get a shot at him, and 
before they knew it they looked around and there were the rebel cavalry- 
men behind them. There were all kinds of prisoners. Some of them staid 
but a short time, had a good rest, missed a battle or two, and were better off 
for having been prisoners. Many others suffered fearfully, and all who show 
the effects can get a pension. Now,” said he, concluding, “I will tell you 
what I would do if I were President. I would sign any reasonable bill 
seeking to relieve the distress of an honest old soldier, of his widow, or his 
children, but I would not vote one doller to the able-bodied man.” The last 
expression is precisely as he stated it. It sank into my memory. I do not 
think I have changed a syllable in the last twenty words of his remarks. 


The following are extracts from the statement of H. P. Crowell, Secre- 
tary of the late Brewers’ Association of Philadelphia, in reference to the 
money used in June, 1889, to defeat the Prohibition Amendment,—as pub- 
lished in The Voice of New York: 

“Did I pay Quay any money? Yes. For three years he bled us, and 
our contributions to him came very near beating us at the polls. It was re- 
ported that we contributed money to defeat Cleveland, and the Democrats 
got hold of it and a plan was on foot to have the Democratic vote cast for the 
amendment as a punishment to the Republican brewers of the State, and it 
would have succeeded if I had not found it out and ‘fixed’ the boys. We 
had all the workers on our side, and the machines of both old parties were 
with us. Aare. 

“No; you need not go to Quay. He tries to be on both sides. It was 
reported during our campaign that he would vote forthe Amendment. Our 
cammittee investigated the report, Quay denied ii, and satisfied us that it 
was false; but all of Quay’s strongest personal friends and supporters were 
with us beyond doubt, and, it was understood, with his approval. It was for 
that influence we contributed liberally to his support for three years.” 





The catalogue of the College Department of the ‘University of Pennsyl- 
vania for 1889-90, has just been issued. This department now embraces the 
following courses: The course in arts, science (the Towne Scientific School) ; 
in natural history (the Biological School); in finance and economy (the 
Wharton School); the course preparatory to medicine; and the course in 
music. The course preparatory to medicine is intended for students who are 
unable to devote four years to preparatory work, and desire some systematic 
training in scientific studies. Latin and German have been added to this 
course, either of which must be taken. There are 162 professors and assist- 
ants, an increase of ten over the number last year. The number of electives 
has been largely increased ; so that with a judicious supervision a student 
can now select almost any course he desires. 





Mr. Smalley telegraphs to the New York Tribune that “ Prince Bismarck 
is believed to be debating in the seclusion of Friedrichsruhe whether he will 
or will not give to the world the whole truth about his dismissal from office. 
For the moment his own organs in the German press either are silent or, 
like the Cologne Gazette, discourage all reflections on the Emperor. That 
journal gravely admonishes the foreign press that some of its remarks are 
offensive to William II. Some German papers do as much, and they are 
begged to drop discussions which only blame the Emperor but cannot restore 
the gyeat statesman to the German Fatherland. All this only means that 
Prince Bismarck is not yet ready; he thinks the time for delivering his 
blow has not yet come, and doubts, in fact, whether any good can be done 
to the German Fatherland by delivering it. The German Fatherland, mean- 
time, is desired to rest content in the belief that the Emperor believed him- 
self to be obeying the dictates of patriotic duty and iron necessity.” 





To afford Immediate Relief in Asthma try Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant 
whica acts promptly by overcoming the spasmodic contraction of the wind- 
tubes, and by causing the ejection of the mucus which clogsthem. For 
Whooping Cough, Croup and Hoarseness, this medicine is equally beneficial ; 
while for all Pulmonary and Bronchial Disorders, it is both a palliative and 
a curative, and a sure and prompt remedy for all stubborn Coughs and Colds. 
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INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 
IN ITS 


MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
825-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of eve nee 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JE 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE 
AND HALL TIME LOCKS. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES — iTS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$5 to $200, according to size. a and desks adjoin- 
ae vaults provided for safe-ren 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


ST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a mode 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
COURTS, CORPORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS, and 
ACTS AS AGENT FOR THE REGISTRATION AND 
TRANSFER OF LOANS AND STOCKS OF CORPOR- 
ATIONS, and in the Payment of Coupons or Registered 
Interest or Dividends. It furnishes LETTERS OF 
CREDIT Available for Traveling Purposes in all parts 
of Europe. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust — of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


charge. 
we and vaults lighted by Edison Electric 
t. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R, L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 

G. 8. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, JOHN B. GEST, 

EDWARD W. CLARE, EDWARD T. STERL, 

GEORGE F. TYLER, THOMAS DRAKE, 

HENRY C. GIBSON, THomas MCKEAN, 

WILLIAM H. MERRICK. C. A, GRISCOM 
JOHN C, BULLITT. 





The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $22,696,592.98. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COM MITTEE, RECE IVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful a of which its 
ee 3 and surplus fund furnish am securi 
TRUST FUNDS AND INV STMENTS ARE 
KEPT S SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
m 
e incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA 8. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 

; ert ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 

Sam’] R. Shipley, Israel Morris, 
T. Wistar Brown, Chas. Hartshorne, 
Richard Cadbury, Wm. Gummere, 
Henry Haines Frederic Collins, 
Richard W Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 

mgstreth, James V. Watson, 


Asa S, Wing. 











INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Buulding, 


3808 AND 310 WALNUT STREET PHILA. 





Jp. 180 


CASH CAPITAL, . . $500,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND “ALL OTHER 

CLAIMS, . 1,631,500.23 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 369,415.98 


Total assets, dan. 1, 1668. 2, 500. 916.21. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 

JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 

ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 

P. 8. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH, JR. 
CHARLES 8S. WHELEN, 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that — be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers 

LOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY 
acer AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 
EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under a Poca 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Indivi 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR or | ae transact 
all other business authorized b 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KE PING. UNDER GUAR- 
_—s VALUABLES of every description, such as 

pms gg Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


oR ECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
RICHARD Y. COOK, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS. 


Alfred Fitler, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant, 

Aaron Fries, 

Charles A. Sparks, 

Clayton French, Joseph Moore, Jr., 

W. Rotch Wister, Richard Y. Cook, 
George H. Earle, Jr. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
J.J. Stadiger. 





The American. 


Index and Title-pages for Volume XVIII. 
(April 20, 1889, to October 12, 1889), can 
be hadon application to the publishers 
of THE AMERICAN P. O. BOX 924, 
Philadelphia. 





INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


N. E. Cor. BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President, Henry Tatnall. 

Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Assistant Treasurer, J. Andrew Harris, Jr. 
Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 


Wiliam i, Re 
xeorge Tucker Bispham, 
William H. Gaw, ~~ 

B. Andrews Knight, 
Samuel B. Brown, 
Francis I. Gowen, 
George H. McFadden. 


THE MUTUAL 
BANKING, SURETY, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT CO., 


$31 Arch Street. 


The 
Civil Service mide 


Effingham B. Morris, 
George Taber, 

H. H. Burroughs, 

John A. Brown, Jr., 
William Massey, 
Benjamin W. Richards, 
John B. Garrett, 


No. 


“One of the sasaanienh the best,—re- 
form papers in the country,” says the RE- 
CORD. 


A monthly journal reviewing politics from 
the caine od ee 


SUBSCRIPTION, ‘$1.00 PER YEAR. 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. 


ADDRESS 
BUSINESS MANAGER, 


301 N. CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIST. 





Devoted to the protection of 
American labor and industries. 
A recognized authority on all 
questions relating to the Tariff 
and kindred subjects. 

The most widely quoted journal 
in the country. Send for sample 
copies. Address 
AMERICAN ECONOMITS7, 


23 W. 23d St. N. Y. City. 
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Exquisite fabrics and very 
excellent garments are 
not mad: by chance, nor 
can they be made at small 
expense. 

Competition for cheap- 
ness, and not for excel- 
lence of workmanship, is 
the frequent and certa’n 
cause of general dissatis- 
faction. 

For Best (which is the 
cheapest) Custom Made Clothing 
E. O. THOMPSON’S, 908 Walnut 
Street, is the place to go. 





E. O. T. 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing ; 








21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S, E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 
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DRY GOODS, 


FOR DRY GOODS 
THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, 
and the Largest Establishment in America de- 
voted ex clusively to 


-: DRY: GOODS:-- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
ment are offered, as the stock isamong the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as else- 
where on similar qualitiesof Goods. 


STREETS. 


BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





175th Edition Now 


NEWSPAPER uta 
ADVERTISING 


ing more informa- 

tion of value to ad- 
vertisers than any other publication ever issued. It 
gives the name of every newspaper published, having 
a circulation rating in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of more than 25.000 copies each issue, with 
the cost per line for advertising in them. A list of 
the best papers of local circulation, in every city and 
town of more than 5.000 population with prices by the 
inch for one month. Special lists of daily, country, 
village. and class papers. Bargain offers of value to 
small advertisers or those wishing to experiment 
judiciously with a small amount of money. Shows 
conclusively ‘* how to get the most service for the 
money,” ete., ete. Sent 44°" to any address for 
30 cents. Address GEO. P. ROWELL Co., Publishers 
and General Advertising Agents, No. 10 Spruce Street, 
New York City. 





WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 











[Number 505 


FINANCIAL, 


The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
135 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


CAPITAL (Full Paid), $5,000,000. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Has for sale at present desirable 5 and 6 per cent. 
Investment eecurities. 

Transacts a grnere! Banking Business; Negotiates 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
—— interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of accounts 
subject to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on London, Amsterdam, 
_ Frankfort, Berlin, and Naples, at lowest current 
rates. 





DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 

T. Morris Perot, 

Geo. W. Blabon, 

Philip C. Garrett, 
Childs, 


Hough. 


Wharton Barker, 
John H. Converse, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, 
James Dougherty, 
Simon B. Fleisher, 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
8 N A. STERN. TREASURER 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


THe INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a genera) Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin, etc. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, etc. 

Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends, 
Coupons, and Interest ; also actsus General Financial 
Agent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 


OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 

HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 

HENRY M. HOYT, Jx., Treasurer. 

ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, T. WISTAR BROWN 
GEORGE 8. PEPPER, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM. 


INVESTMENT TRUST COMPANY. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 
Transacts all business of a Trust and fiduciary 
character. 

WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice-President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 





























WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 








